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The Lakeland Course measures 6,570 yards and 
presents an interesting links-style design. 


“The two golf courses are like bookends and ale the clu: 

ACTIVITIES FIT IN-BETWEEN THEM. THERE’s NO QUESTION THEY 
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C0NVINCED ME TO OWN A COUNTRY HOME IN VeRMONT.” 
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For pver 30 years, Quechee Lakes has been a 5,200-acre 
recreational paradise, anchored to a gathering place where a 
sense of belonging comes standard — The Quechee Club. 
Witbyour Quechee Lakes home purchase, you receive 
automatic membership in one of the finest established 


New England quite Uke Quechee Lakes ... and we've 
reserved a club membership just for you with no waiting list. 
Homes start from $325,000. Townhomes frorn $250,000. 


LAKES 

ęivi : lized Seclusion In Yermęnt 


Cali today toll-free 

1 - 888 - 592-2224 

1 - 802 - 295-5100 

\7b Waterman Hill Road 
Ouechee, VT 05059 

ww^quecheelakeś.com 




Playing just over 6>765 yards, the Highland Course 
features gently rolling, elevated fairways. 
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Quechee Lakes 
includes its own 
private ski niounl 
— perfect for 
beginner and 
intermediate le\ 
skiing and 
snowboard i ng. 
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Close to 
Naturę 


I live in Montpelier, just a few bloclcs from the gold-domed 
State House and a few morę from the center of town. It's a 
pleasant enough yillage, not the sort of place one normally 
thinlcs of as a naturę retreat. Yet just two blocks up the 
hill from my house is Hubbard Park, a wooded hilltop enclave, 
and about two miles (as the car drives) in the other direction is 
Berlin Pond, a sprawling, untamed body of water with marshes 
at both ends that serves as Montpelier's water supply. 

Berlin Pond is close to Interstate 89, which constantly hums 
with traffic. It is encircled by dirt roads and there are a few 
houses overlooking its ever-changing waters. Yet for reasons 
that are not entirely elear to me, it is a world apart, a wild 
ecosystem within shouting distance of schools, supermarkets, 
the Interstate highway and all the rest of suburban America, 
Vermont style. 

It's a great place to see birds, especially in the spring. One of 
my favorite things to do is to go up there before the ice has 
completely left the pond and listen to the raucous chorus of 
redwinged blackbirds as they noisily salute the new season. 
Later, tiny warblers and vireos by the dozens fili the encircling 
woods with song and bright colors, and there are swamp spar- 
rows and yellowthroats and herons and bitterns calling in the 
cattails. On the flanks of Irish Hill above the pond, the phoebes 
return and build their nests again, and soon upon the phone 
wires and trees overlooking the pond there are — wonder of 
wonders! —bluebirds singing. 

I've glimpsed a bald eagle soaring over the pond, its great 
white head and white taił flashing in the sunlight. And one 
morning I watched a northern harrier glide and circle for sever- 
al minutes above the tops of the cattails on the pond's north 
end. 

The constant pleasures of Berlin Pond are the subtle changes 
that occur as plants and trees and wildlife participate in the 
annual round of the seasons. It's a wild place that's settled, a 
touch of naturę within easy driving distance. Like most of Ver- 
mont, it is middle ground, that place where leaming happens. 

Conseąuently, it's a place that means a lot to me. I hope it 
never changes. 
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The Porter Farm Cover 
The farm in the beautiful photo that 
graces the cover of Vermont Life [Win¬ 
ter 2000] belongs to my wife's family, 
the Clifford Porters. You mention the 
farm families shown in a number of 
other photos in that issue. I think the 
Porter family would 
appreciate a men¬ 
tion, too. 

Peter Wanderer 
Shoreham, NY 

We agree. The farm in 
Andre Jenny’s photo, 
taken in the Lamoille 
County town of Cam¬ 
bridge, is that of Mary and the late Clifford 
Porter. It has been owned by the Porter 
family sińce 1943 and has appeared in Ver- 
mont Life and its calendars many times 
over the years. — Editor 

The Fairbanks Archives 
I really enjoyed the information on 
Carlton FelcłTs diary [Post Boy, Winter 
2000]. How interesting that he record- 
ed anything and everything that 
occurred on any given day and talks 
about his experiences at the camp.... A 
30-volume set is quite large and needs 
to be fully analyzed for its historical 
content. I am glad that there is exten- 
sive research being done on these jour- 
nals. 

Are any copies of these journals 
being madę, so that the public can read 
them? I salute St. Johnsbury's Fair¬ 
banks Museum for preserving this 
lcind of history and I would love to 
read some of those old personal letters. 
This museum sounds to be rich in his¬ 
tory! 

Paul Dale Roberts 
Elk Grove, California 

There are no copies of the Felch diaries 
available yet. However, for morę informa¬ 
tion about them and other archives at the 
Fairbanks, contact Pat Swartz at (802) 748- 
2372, extension 105. Via the Internet, 
interested readers might want to try 
http://arccat.uvm.edu. This Web site is a 
cooperative catalog describing archives 
and manuscripts available at Vermont 
institutions. The list of institutions ranges 
from the Archives of Barre History to the 
Vermont Historical Society and the Uni- 
versity of Vermont and includes the Fair¬ 
banks. — Editor 

(Continued on page 21) 



— The Vermont Country Storę — 

“The centerpiece ofWeston is the justly famed Yennont Country ; Storę. ” 

Yennont Life 

We’ve Been Part of \ermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle 
Newton, Walter Hard Sr. and Arthur Wallace Peach, staited 
work on a new magazine that would capture the beauty 
and spirit of the State. They named this new venture, 
Vennont Life. For over 50 years now, Yennont Life has 
been a splendid success. 

We at The Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Yennont Life , which has for all these 
years promoted the values of the citizens of our State while 
depicting its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyman Orton 



A Visit You’11 Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 50 States through the Yoice of 
the Mountains mailorder catalogue. We have two Stores: the odginał storę is 
located in the picturesąue village of Weston. Our second storę is conveniently 
located right off 1-91 in Rockingham. At both Stores you’11 find products you 
thought had long disappeared such as penny candy, Vermont Common 
Crackers, and floursack towels, as well as many other useful and practical items. 
Interspersed with the merchandise are hundreds of artifacts from the past - it’s 
like shopping in a museum. A visit you’11 remember long after you get home. 

“Ifind that ifit’s not in The Yennont Country Storę, you can do without it. ” 

San Francisco, California 


COME VISIT OUR STORES 

Rt. 100 WESTON 

Our Original Storę. 

Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Closed Sundays 

Rt. 103 ROCKINGHAM 
Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Sundays 10-5pm 

MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE 

The Vermont Country Storę® 

Dept. 2472 P.O. Box 128 
Weston, Vermont 05161 

CALL FOR FREE 
CATALOGUE 
1-802-362-8440 

Yisit our online storę at www.vermontcountrystore.com 
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The Return of 
Brookfield's 
Floating Bridge 

B rookfield native Mar- 
garet Stone, 84, was 
triumphant last Octo- 
ber 2 as she rode across the 
town's famous Floating 
Bridge in a horse-drawn car- 
riage. The shimmering Indi¬ 
an Summer day was perfect 
to celebrate the long-antici- 
pated reopening of Brook- 
field's landmark bridge, 
now morę than 180 years 
old. Local citizens, State 
officials and an assortment 
of visitors gathered at the 
edge of Pond Village for 
speeches, ribbon cutting 
and those first joyous rides 
across Sunset Pond. 

The bridge, which is 
designed so that its planks 
submerge under a few inch- 
es of water as a car drives 
across, had been closed for 
two years. Fierce spring 
floods in 1998 had broken 
the old stone dam that had 
held Sunset Pond in check 
for almost 200 years. The 
water level dropped sharply, 
leaving the bridge to bob 
aimlessly atop the scant 
remaining water while 
unused access ramps tilted 
precariously from their 
shoreline footings. 

Pondside resident Larry 
Favreau provided a tempo- 
rary solution by adding 
sandbags to the top of what 
remained of the old dam, 
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With local horseman Charlie Ballou at the reins, Margaret Stone takes the first official ride across 
Brookfield's newly rebuilt Floating Bridge. 


which was on his land. This 
boosted water levels enough 
to allow pedestrian traffic 
and cover protruding shore¬ 
line drainage pipes. Fisher- 
men and swimmers contin- 
ued using the bridge, but 
residents on the west side 
of town complained be- 
cause they had to drive 20 
minutes around the pond to 
collect mail or attend meet- 
ings. Tourists were upset to 
find the famous Floating 
Bridge looking like an 
embattled pontoon. 

The solution seemed obvi- 
ous: Restore the dam, the 
pond water will rise, the 
bridge will float again and 
everyone will be happy. It 
sounds simple, but it wasn't. 

Because the project 
included the pond, a State 


highway (Route 65), a his¬ 
torie structure (the bridge) 
and private property 
(Favreau's), a host of people 
were involved, from the 
State Department of Natur- 
al Resources to the State 
Agency of Transportation, 
Brookfield's Select Board, 
local legislators and attor- 
neys for Favreau and the 
State. 

After negotiations, the 
dam was replaced with a 
new and handsome poured- 
concrete one concealed by 
wainscotted wood fit for 
the best dining room. 

The first Floating Bridge 
had been built in 1820 to 
meet the same need that 
yillagers expressed in Octo- 
ber 2000 — easy passage 
from the west side of town. 


In the winter, ice madę the 
360-foot-wide pond a slip- 
pery but sturdy road, and in 
summer a rowboat assured 
a pleasant Crossing. But 
spring and fali were differ- 
ent. The road around the 
pond was long and muddy, 
and traveling on thin ice 
was risky. 

One young farmer, in a 
hurry to get home with pro- 
yisions, took that risk and 
lost. The tragedy sparked an 
idea. Why not build a bridge 
that floats? Carpenter 
Luther Adams was willing 
to try, especially sińce he 
and his west-side neighbors 
would be prime beneficiar- 
ies. 

Working in winter on 
firm ice, Adams lined up i 
(Continued on page 21) I 
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Return of a Champlain Canal Boat 

T 


]he most distinctive 
boats ever to sail on 
Lalce Champlain were 
probably the sailing canal 
boats that participated in 
the lake's greatest period of 
mercantile activity in the 
mid-1800s. 

They were long, narrow 
boats that could be towed 
through the loclcs of the 
Lalce Cham¬ 
plain canal. 

But they 
were also 
rigged with 
sails, which 
enabled 
them to 
navigate the 
broad lalce, 
piele up car¬ 
go, and make their way to 
the canal entrance, and from 
there to New York, down 
the Hudson River. 


The Burlington 
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Though they were a lcey 
component of the bustling 
19th century on Lakę 
Champlain, sailing canal 
boats were all but forgotten 
by the mid-20th century 
when divers in the lalce 
rediscovered them and real- 
ized their significance. 

Now a replica of the sail¬ 
ing canal boats will be built 
and installed 
as a floating 
historical 
exhibit at 
the Burling¬ 
ton water- 
front. In a 
project mas- 
terminded 
by Arthur 
Cohn of the 
Lalce Champlain Maritime 
Museum and paid for by 
Burlington philanthropists 
Warren and Lois McClure, 


construction of the replica 
begins this summer. Visi- 
tors to the Burlington water- 
front can see exhibits on 
Burlington^ maritime his- 
tory and the early stages of ’ 
the boat's construction 
starting June 15. 

The replica, which will be 
moored at the waterfront 
and manned by a crew and 
yolunteers, will be named 
the Lois McClure. Con¬ 
struction is expected to cost 
roughly $1 million. 

"These boats were inered- 
ibly important," said Cohn. 
"They were the 18-wheelers 
of the 19th century. There 
were literally dozens of 
them, and they've all been 
forgotten." 

That's an oversight that 
Cohn and the Maritime 
Museum hope to correct. 

"It's all about the lake's 
story — and it's a story we 
are going to tell," Cohn said. 

— Tom Slayton 


In the Lady's- 
Slipper Business 




mm 



Horn of the 
Moon No Morę 


n November 1 2 the 
|last bowl of steaming 
brown rice with stir- 
fried tofu and veggies was 
served up at the Horn of the 
Moon Cafe in Montpelier. That 
evening, central Vermont's 
premiere vegetarian restaurant 
— the place that gave birth to 
three nationally known cook- 
books — closed after 23 years 
of serving tasty and interesting 
food in a funky, laid-back 
atmosphere. 

Before vegetarian entrees 
were a standard on menus, the 
Horn was the destination for 
diners from all over seeking 
flavorful meatless meals. Gin- 
ny Callan and Chris Wood 
started the business in 1977 
and it moved in 1979 to its 
familiar location at 8 Langdon 
Street. Callan sold the cafe to 
Gary Beardsworth, who con- 
tinued the tradition of provid- 
ing healthful food, a commu- 
nity gathering place and space 
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“/ !ove f/iis place — i/s food, i/s ambience, and its po litical goa/s. ” 


Cartoonist Ed Koren, a Brookfield resident, captured the 
flavor of Montpelier's Horn of the Moon Cafe for the New 
Yorker. 


for local artists to display their 
talents. The three cookbooks, 
Horn of the Moon Cookbook, 
Beyond the Moon Cookbook 
and Recipes from the Moon, 
helped the restaurant achieve 
national acclaim; they ćontin- 
ue to sell well. 

After Beardsworth's suicide 
this past June, employees and 
community members tried 
unsuccessfully to buy and 
operate the restaurant as a 
cooperative. The closing left 


patrons sad but not surprised. 
With vegetarian options on 
v i rt u a 11 y every menu these 
days, it seemed the cafe's time 
was up. But there will never 
be another Horn, where the 
food was meatless, but the 
coffee was strong enough to 
stand up to a double bacon 
cheeseburger. 

The new tenant will be a 
shoe storę named The Shoe 
Horn. 

— Ann Marie Giroux 


hen spring rolls 
around, we all probably 
count ourselves lucky to 
spot even a few wild lady's- 
slipper orchids in bloom. 
Scott Durkee, however, can 
be surrounded by tens of 
thousands of them any time 
he wants. 

All he has to do is go to 
the Vermont Ladyslipper 
Company greenhouses in 
Orange County, and there 
they are. 

Durkee, an electrical 
engineer who grew up in 
Tunbridge and now Iives in 
New Haven, started trying 
to grow his own lady's-slip- 
pers years ago when he 
found some on his family's 
property. Eventually, by 
growing the plants from 
seed in an artificial environ- 
ment — no easy task — he 
was able to produce his 
own. He started the Ver- 
mont Ladyslipper Company 
with his wife and father in 
1 993, in large part to pre- 
serve wild orchids. 

"We hope to completely 
stop any trading in wild- 
collected orchids," he said. 

With thousands of pink 
and showy Iady's-slippers 
maturę enough for sale, the 
company plans to propagate 
several morę species over 
the next few years. Durkee 
hopes the idea of a business 
built on protecting naturę 
takes hołd with others. 

"We're just trying to pro- 
mote the concept of saving 
the environment 
with a legitimate 
business," he 
said. "Our hope 
is that this [idea] 
will go farther 
with other busi- 
nesses." 

For morę 
information, go 
to the company's 
Web site at 
www.vtladyslip 
per.com or cali 
(802) 877-2378. 

Scott Durkee amid spring 
showy lady's-slippers at 
the Vermont Ladyslipper 
Company greenhouse. 
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Pompanoosuc Mills 

We build furniłure for life 


800 8416671 or pompy.com for a free catalog 


The Strafford 

TABLE AND CHAIRS 
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On the Web 


F or those readers who surf the World 
Wide Web, youll find Vermont Life 's 
Web site (www.vtlife.com) has some 
interesting new features. In addition to the 
current issue in abbreviated form, each 
Online issue now includes the complete 
text of a Vermont Life article from 50 years 
ago, a catalog of Vermont products you 
can order Online, a Vermont trivia contest 
and links to many other Vermont sites. 

The Spring online issue also includes 
two other extras. In case you missed the 
original, we offer in its entirety Chris 
Granstrom's profile of stone wali builder 
Stoney Mason from our Summer 1999 
issue. The Stoney Mason story recently 
won a gold award from the International 
Regional Magazine Association for best 
profile in the group's 2000 competition. 
We've had a lot of favorable response to 
it and so we're offering it again at Ver- 
mont Life Online. Also on the Spring Web 
site, we'll have a complete round of new 
trivia questions and the fuli text of the 
favorite old Vermont poem "No Vermon- 
ters in Heaven." 

Look us up at www.vtlife.com! 


Medieval Find in the 
Kingdom 

V ermont's Northeast Kingdom is 
the last place you'd expect to 
discover a medieval manuscript, 
but that's just what Bob Streeter and 
Dave Warden, owners of That Book 
Storę in St. Johnsbury, did this past 
November. 

When Derby resident Anna Forbes 
decided to get rid of some books in 
preparation for a move, she asked the 
guys at That Bookstore if they were 
interested in purchasing them to add 
to their store's eclectic inventory of 
20,000 used titles. 

Streeter recalls picking up the 
unusual book from a box in the trunk 
of Forbes's car: "I ąuickly said, 'Okay, 
let's take this stuff inside.' I could just 
see snów falling on it." He says he 
knew immediately this was a valuable 
book because he'd seen similar items 
at rare book auctions and book fairs. 

The book has wooden covers 
wrapped in leather. Although the spine 
is worn, the 250 pages of print — 125 
leaves, written on both sides — are in 
beautiful shape, according to Streeter. 


Regional and national experts who 
have seen digital images of the hand- 
scribed manuscript believe it was writ¬ 
ten in two hands between the late 
1200s and the mid-1400s. The tiny 
script is Latin and heavily abbreviated. 
At least one section has been attrib- 
uted to French writer Peter Aureol. 
This fragment of AureoPs work has 
never before been seen and may be the 
sole copy in existence. 

"We're pretty excited about it. Not a 
day goes by when we don't find out 
something new," says Streeter. The 
book had been in the Forbes family for 
at least 200 years. Forbes still owns it; 
Streeter and Warden are handling the 
tasks of getting it translated and 
appraised. 

One of the great things about the 
discovery, says Streeter, is that it has 
captured townspeople's interest. 
"They go to the back [of the storę] to 
get a 50-cent paperback and come up 
to the counter and ask about the 
book," he said. 

Streeter hopes the manuscript will 
someday end up at a university. "It 
really should be where scholars can 
study it and look at it." For now, the 
medieval manuscript is locked in a 
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vault at the St. Johnsbury Citizens' 
Bank, far, far from its origins. 

— Ann Marie Giroux 

Grafton's Self-Publishing 
Triumph 

W hen a town of 600 residents 
boasts a historical society 
membership of morę than 300, 
amazing things can happen. The tiny 
town of Grafton proved this recently 
with the publication of its town histo- 
ry: Five Dollars and a fug of Rum: The 
History of Grafton, Vermont, 1 754- 
2000. 

It is a lively book, filled with inter- 
esting anecdotes. The boolds title, for 
example, comes from an incident on 
October31, 1791, when the privilege 
of renaming the town (its earlier name, 
"Tomlinson," referred to a man who 
never lived there) was auctioned off to 
one Joseph Axtell for — you guessed it 
— five dollars and a jug of rum. 

Unlike many town histories, Five 
Dollars and a Jug of Rum is a graphic 
delight, with easy-to-read text and 
many illustrations and photographs. 
But what is most remarkable is the 
fact that it was written, designed and 
published by a handful of volunteers, 
accomplished entirely within a histor- 
ical-society-sized budget. 

The town matriarch, historian, and 
self-assigned nursemaid to the book, 
Rosalys Wilson, worlced for months 
blanketing the town with interviews 
and ąuestionnaires, and composed a 
total of eight drafts of the manuscript 
on her home Computer before handing 
it over to a professional editor. She 
also enlisted the help of a professional 
writer and drafted new Grafton resi¬ 
dents Brian Sisco and Michael Blake- 
ney, graphic designers freshly trans- 
planted from New York City, to design 
the book. 

The Grafton Historical Society's 
efforts were recognized in November, 
when the book won an "Excellence in 
Publishing Award" from the American 
Association of State and Local Histori¬ 
cal Societies. 

For morę information or to purchase 
a copy of Five Dollars and a fug of 
Rum, contact the Grafton Historical 
Society, P.O. Box 2, Grafton, VT 
05146. — Eve Ogden Schaub 
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Experience harmony in retirement living. 


Cultural & Educational Opportunities 

New Friendships 

Time to Pursue Your Interests 

A Gift to Your Children 

On-Site Long Term Health Care 


Vermont's Only Life Care 
Retirement Community 
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p Jewelry by Alex Sepkus 


1-800-841-8820 


Bargen s 


Fine Diamonds and Jewelry 


Stratton Mtn., VT • ChurchSt.. Burlington. VT * Spring field, VT 
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Bill Kenerson ani 
Deborah Yenman 
with their dog; 
Tamasha, in the 
home office of 
Middlebury's Bec 
Ties Limited, 
front zuhich they 
sell morę than 
35,000 bow ties a 
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B ow ties go way bacie. In 
the 3rd century B.C., 

Roman soldiers wore little 
lcnotted scarves around their 
necks to protect the Adam's 
apple, which they believed was 
the focal point of a man's bodily 
strength and virility. They called this 
bit of talismanic fabric focalle. 

Louis the XIV added a touch of lace 
and dubbed them cravats. By the time 
the Edwardian fop Beau Brummel pop- 
ularized this most discreetly flamboy- 
ant accessory for men's attire, they 
were known simply as bow ties. 

Nowadays, the bow tie is about as 
anachronistic as the trolley. It is an 
antifashion statement that has been 
relegated to the closets of two classes 
of contrarians: older gents, like Orville 
Redenbacher, the popcorn magnate, 
and dweebs, like Bill Nye, public tele- 
vision's Science Guy. And according 
to Middlebury entrepreneur Bill Ken¬ 
erson, the evidence isn't just anecdot- 
al; bow-tie wearers are truły, or at least 
statistically, a class apart — they are 
only about 3 percent of the tie-wearing 
public. 

Like a lot of other men, Kenerson, 
69, has never come to terms with fash- 
ion trends — nor his mile-wide stub- 
born streak. Ever sińce he was razzed 
for wearing a bow tie when he worlced 
as a management trainee at General 
Electric four decades ago, Kenerson 
has been a bow tie devotee. 

Eventually, his preference for bow 
ties became something of an eccentric- 
ity and his source for new ones dried 
up. 

Frustrated with having to make do 
with old neckwear, Kenerson started a 
bow tie catalog company eight years 
ago and gave it the punny moniker 
Beau Ties Limited of Yermont. The 


meant to be a segue into 
semiretirement, a way to make a little 
extra cash once he left his full-time job 
as the director of the Addison County 
Economic Development Corporation. 
His wife, Deborah Venman, 59, who 
was a partner in a local law firm at the 
time, agreed to worlc with him on this 
part-time project. 

They sold 3,500 ties in 1993 with a 
one-page flier offering eight different 
bow ties of their own design. Soon 
Beau Ties took over their five-bed- 
room home in Middlebury. They had 
computers in the dining room, boxes 
in the basement, shipping in one bed- 
room and customer service in another. 
Employees had to pass through the 
master bedroom to get to the Beau 
Ties inventory. 

Word about Beau Ties spread ąuick- 
ly. In 1997 the couple madę a three- 
minute appearance on The Today 
Show. Ecstatic customers sent them 
lists of other bow-tie wearers. Kener¬ 
son and Venman had tapped into a 
well-heeled niche clientele they never 
lcnew existed. Within six years, their 
catalog expanded to 48 pages; the mail- 
ing list grew tenfold, to 40,000. 

In November of 1999, the duo 
regained possession of their house- 
cum-office/warehouse when Beau Ties 
finally moved to the Middlebury 
Industrial Park. At the new location 
they employ 20 people who do nothing 
but fili orders for bow ties: cutting, 
sewing, pressing and shipping them 
out. 

Today, Beau Ties Ltd. sells morę 
than 35,000 ties a year. 


"He wanted a little retire- 
ment sideline business to keep 
us occupied and give us a little 
pocket money," Venman says. 
"One day he got this gleam in 
his eye and said, 'With a little 
bit of effort this could be a million dol- 
lar business.' " 

"I was right, wasn't I?" Kenerson 
retorts. 

"Yes, love, you were," Venman 
admits. 

Beau Ties 7 success is remarkable 
considering the fact that the tie indus- 
try on the whole has been on the wane 
for about 10 years, according to Kener¬ 
son. He bemoans the fact that the ves- 
tigial suit-wearing tradition lcept alive 
by Wall Street has all but disappeared 
as firms dress down in an attempt to 
appease younger workers. 

All told, about 150 million ties are 
sold in the United States each year, 
about 1 million of them bow ties, 
according to Kenerson. 

"I think ties in generał are becoming 
less popular," Venman says. "But Bill 
feels it's going to change, that people 
will dress up again." 

Kenerson and Venman discovered 
there are two types of bow-tie wearers: 
older gentlemen who came of age dur- 
ing the 1920s, '30s and '40s, the hey- 
day of the bow tie as we know it; and 
younger, egghead types, mostly doc- 
tors, lawyers, professors and archi- 
tects, in that order. Most of the ties 
they sell are to these subsets of self- 
styled professionals. 

In the Beau Ties catalog, each pro- 
fession gets its due. Physicians were 
celebrated in the Doc Holiday Red, a 
tie on which a candy cane serves as 
the doctor's caduceus and is surround- 
ed by ribbon and topped off with a 
sprig of holly. For lawyers there was 


By Annę Galloway 
Photographed by Jim Westphalen 
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Sponsored by The Vermont Crafts Council 



The Vermont Folk Rocker... 

Exceptionally comfbrtable, handcrafted in 
beautiful hardwoods, madę to last generadons... 
your tired back will love it. 

Cali or write for brochure 

Vermont Folk Rocker 

3820 VT Route 116 
Starksboro, Vermont 03487 
802-453-2483 • Since 1976 

www.VermontFolkRocker.com 
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NlNTH ANNUAL 

CRAf T OPfN STUDIO WtEKfND 

Memoriał Day weekend, May 26-27 

Oisit 125 artisans in tFieir studios during Vermont s 
\W statewide craft Open Studio Weekend, May 26-27. 

V Take tFiis opportunity to explore the back roads of 
our beautiful State, and to meet Vermonts talented 
community ol craftspeople. Send for a copy of the Craft 
Studio Tour Map containing directions to studios. Cali 
or write: The Vermont Crafts Council, PO Box 938, 
Montpelier, Vt 05601; (802) 223-3380. For expanded 
information, visit the Vermont Crafts Council web site 
http://www.vermontcrafts.com 
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Kennedy 
Brothers ^ 


Where old-time 
yalues still exist: 


Country Storę featuring 

Vermont Quality Products 
Plus over 200 
Antiques & Crafts Booths 
Rte. 22A, Vergennes, VT 

Open Every Day 802-877-2975 
www.kennedy-brothers.com 
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WWW.VERMONTCRAFTS.COM 


Work and pleasure are woven, 
quilted, painted and carved 
into one unique learning vacation at 



FLETCHER FARM SCHOOL 

FOR THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


611 Route 103 South, Ludlow VT 05149 

FREE CATALOG CALL 802-228-8770 


www.fletcherfarm.com 
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Porcelain Bottle by Natalie Blake 



ARTISANS' HAND 

Craft Gallery 

89 Main Street • Montpelier Vermont 
Monday - Saturday 10 - 5:30 
Sunday 12 • 4 & Friday until 8 
802 • 229 • 9492 
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So. Vermont's largest contemporary crafts gallery 


Spheres of Influence 


Hand-Crafted Wedding Rings & 
Creative gifts for the bride and groom 

106 Main Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 257-7044 
FAX (802) 257-3049 
www.vtartisans.com 
e-mail: vtart@sover.net 


DESIGNS 
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Custom Needlcpoint • New Designs by Favorite Artists 



By Appointment or Chance • Cash or Chech 
P.O. Box 148 • Yergennes, Yermont 05491 • (802) 877-2974 



l isit the most 
comprehensive Web Site 
with information on over 300 of 
Vermonfs finest artisans: 

www.vermontcrafts.com 


Or send $5 postage and handling to Vermont Crafts Council, 
PO Box 938, Montpelier, VT 05601, or cali (802) 223-3380 for 
the most recent copy of the Yermont Crafts Guide. 
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MADĘ IN YERMONT 


the Fairfield, a navy tie with scales of 
justice and gavels. The company caters 
to architects with slightly off-kilter 
geometrie designs derived from Klee 
paintings. And for the simply rich 
there's the golden Midas tie or the 
Cartier, a navy jacąuard with plat- 
inum-colored diamonds. 

Beau Ties have madę it into the 
hands of celebrities like Redenbacher, 
Nye, Senator Paul Simon and Charles 
Osgood. Captain Kangaroo wears Beau 
Ties on and off duty. But it's the regu- 
lar customers Kenerson and Venman 
tout in their catalog. Pediatricians, for 
instance, are especially fond of bow 
ties for purely pragmatic reasons. Dr. 
Richard Colletti of Burlington is one of 
many customers who have written in 
with manly love letters, explaining 
why they wear bow ties: "I examine 
babies without a diaper," wrote Col¬ 
letti. "You lean over a baby boy and ... 
whizzz!" 

These ties may appeal to nerds, but 
you don't have to be an engineer to fig¬ 
urę out how to tie the darń things. 
Kenerson says it's just like tying a 
shoe, the problem is this particular 
string is around the necie. For those 
who are too visually oriented to cope 
with the challenge of tying something 
they can't see — or who get confused 
by their mirror image — Beau Ties 
offers an instructional video called 
"Knot Easy." 

"I recommend that people who are 
having trouble tie it on their upper 
thigh, then tie it again with their eyes 
closed, and when they can do that they 
can tie it around the neck," Kenerson 
suggests. 

Beau Ties offer morę than 120 differ- 
ent styles of bow ties ($25-$45), plus 
ascots ($55-$65) and custom-made 
shirts ($115-S145). The ties, most of 
which are 100 percent silk (cotton ties 
are offered seasonally), come in every 
conceivable pattern but in the same 
three basie shapes: 1 Z, 2 l A and 3Ź4 inch- 
es wide (a.k.a. very slim, slim and but- 
terfly). 

The very slim tie is a narrow, Frank 
Sinatra-style number, while the mid- 
size slim is morę up-to-date. By far the 
most flamboyant of the three, the but- 
terfly looks like a wide necktie that's 
been wrenched into a bow — it resem- 
bles a Cecropia moth that's been 
crammed into a monarclTs body. 
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NEWFANE, YEKMONT 


COLUMNS 


( 800 ) 787-6633 


Dinę at ourAAA Four-Diamond restaurant. 
Lwcuriate in one of our uniąue suites. Mikę, 
bike, fish , golf shop for antiąues and Vermont 
specialty products - or just relax. 


VlSlt WWW. 

fourcolumnsinn.com 
for our seasonal 
packages and 
gourmet menu. 


4 hours from NYC 

2.5 from Boston, 

1.5 from Hartford 
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OTTER CREEK 

Awnings & Patio Rooms 


888-284-4680 

www.ottercreekawning.com 
BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED AND SUPERBLY CRAFTED 

you know its an 

Otter Creek Awning 

Get away from it alL.in the cool comfort of an Otter 
Creek Awning. Backcd by our quarter century of 
industry leadership and tradition of persona! 

45 service, a stylish and practical Otter Creek 
Awning is the perfect outdoor getaway. 

, SERYING YERMONT, NEW HAMPSHIRE, AND UPSTATE NEW YORK 


Charles Shackleton 

Furniture 

Miranda Thomas 

Pottery 


COME AND VI SIT 

Located in Vermont 
at The Mili, Bridgewater 
and 23 Elm Street, Woodstock 

Open Daily 802 672 5175 

www.shackletonfurniture.com 
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Although Beau Ties clearly favors the 
hand-tied // freestyle ,/ variety, you can 
order "pre-tied" and "clip-ons." 

When it comes to patterns, Beau 
Ties come in the fuli rangę, from taste- 
ful to tacky. There are the classics: 
navy and gold stripes, flirty red dots on 
a forest green backdrop, a flotilla of 
sailboats floating on a navy sea. And 
the exotics: intense diamond patterns 
with pop-out reds, lackadaisical pais- 
leys or a whole herd of Woody Jack¬ 
son^ "happy Holsteins on Green 
Mountain green jacąuard." Recent 
bestsellers have been ties with designs 
by Warren Kimble, and there is a new 
series with M.C. Escher designs. The 
catalog encourages shoppers to take a 
chance on the morę outrageous ties 
with admonitions like, "CYnon buddy 
— get yourself noticed!" and "Not as 
conservative as you think?" 

As the name of the company sug- 
gests, Venman and Kenerson don't shy 
away from well-turned homonyms. 
Their catalogs are littered with puns 
and inside jokes, all groaners. One of 
their bestsellers, a navy bow with tiny 
white polka dots, is inspired by Win- 
ston Churchill for, as they put it, your 
"finest hours." 

For the holiday-conscious, Beau Ties 
Ltd. offers extensive collections for 
Hanukkah, Christmas and New 
Year's. These bows are covered with 
the symbols of the season: Torahs and 
Stars of David, Santas and Rudolph the 
Red-Nosed Reindeer. Polar Star, for 
instance, is a tasteful, stripe-laden bow 
in "holly berry red" and "Scotch Pine 
green." 

Venman and Kenerson recognize 
that the bow tie is a smali but crucial 
part of an overall look. After all, it 
highlights a long-forgotten erogenous 
zonę, the AdanTs apple — and that 
just might bring out the inner dandy in 
any man. 

• 

Beau Ties Ltd. of Vermont can be 
reached at (800) 488-8437 or via the 
Web at beautiesltd.com; e-mail: 
beauties@together.net. The company 
(69 Industrial Avenue, Middlebury) 
also welcomes drop-in visits. ctfo 


Freelance wńter Annę Galloway lives in 
East Haidwick. She wrote about the Fair¬ 
banks Museum’s artifact-cataloging proj- 
ect in our last issue. 
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Night of the Salamanders 

By Alison Freeland 


A t first I thought my neighbor 
was kidding when he talked 
about the great salamander res- 
cue. He has told tali tales before. This 
time he spoke of spring rains and ver- 
nal pools and people in our town who 
have a phone tree to alert them about 
the night the amphibians cross the 
roads. 

"Ha," I said, "cali me when that one 
happens." 

So he did. 

It was a rainy spring night when he 
phoned. It was cool, somewhere in the 
40s, and, because of the cloud cover, 
ąuite dark. He said several neighbors 
were putting on their reflective orange 
vests, grabbing flashlights and meeting 
on Grimes Hill Road — a potentially 
high-crossing area. It was raining and 
cold, and I didn't want to go, but nei- 
ther did I want to be accused of indif- 
ference toward the massacre of yellow 
spotted salamanders. 

Grimes Hill Road bisects a wooded 
hillside. I was glad when they paved 
the length of it a few years ago because 
I've always thought of it as a conven- 
ient shortcut to the town of Newfane. 
That spring night I realized the road is, 
in reality, a slash of asphalt cutting 



Amanda Flanagan of Bonnyvalc 
Etwiromnental Education Center in 
Brattleboro demonstrates the kind of 
behaoior that gets real spotted 
salamanders, like the one at right, 
in trouble. 


across an ancient migration path. 
Grimes Hill Road is a salamander 
death trap. Salamanders survived the 
clearcutting of YermonFs hillsides in 
the 1800s, but they have trouble 
maneuvering the increased traffic on 
the state's back roads. On one night 
every year, when salamanders crawl 
down from the hillsides toward low- 



Ted Levin 
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join us for seconds 



our complete linę of contemporary and transitional hardwood furniture, 
available in first quality and factory seconds. 
plus a carefully edited collection of upholstery, rugs, decorative 
accessories, lighting, bed linens, and original art. 


copeland 

FURNITURE 


COMPANY STORĘ 

Main Street, Bradford, VT Tel: (802) 222-5300 mon - fri 10 to 6 sat 9 to 5 

www.copelandfurniture.com 
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Here in Bennington, the good life just got better. 


Enjoy the best of 
Vermont at 
Benningtons 
First Senior Living 
Community 

Theres never been a better time 
to make the most of your retire- 
ment years...or a better time to 
make the Yillage at Fillmore 
Pond your new home. 

Since we opened, the response from seniors and their families has been o\ erwhelming! 
And no wonder. Whether they've chosen to own an attractive cottage home. or to rent 

an independent living or assisted lhing apart- 
ment in our cozy "country inn," eveiyone has mar- 
veled at the thoughtful rangę of sernces and ameni- 
ties that makes li\ing "the good life" in Vermont 
even better. ^ 

c ViIlage_ c TiIlmore_ c Vond_ 

300 Village Lane, Bennington, YT (next to the Center for the Arts) 

802.447.7000 www.fillmorepond.com 
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lying vernal pools to find a matę, the 
back roads become slaughter sites. 

I parked at the bottom of Grimes 
Hill and walked toward several hazard 
lights blinking in the darkness. At 
least four cars were pulled off to the 
side of the road, and I heard the sound 
of windshield wipers slapping in the 
rain. Slowly I madę out the forms of 
my neighbors wallcing up the road 
ahead of the cars. Their heads were 
bent, and they swept the asphalt with 
their flashlight beams. 

"Oh, oh, here's one," came a voice 
from the darkness. "And he's alive." 
Then there was a pause. "Oh, no he's 
not. Died with his head in the air." I 
walked toward the voice and looked 
down. In the circle of light was a slith- 
ery creature about nine inches long 
with its legs splayed and its head tilted 
up looking at me. Its long, open mouth 
was three dimensional, but the rest of 
its body had been flattened by a pass- 
ing car. Its blue-black skin was dotted 
with yellow spots. 

"Over here," a voice said from a few 
feet ahead of me. I looked at the next 
pool of light and clearly saw one of the 
spotted salamanders, head up, emerge 
from the bushes and puli itself onto 
the roadbed. The way its mouth pulled 
back at the corners looked ever so 
slightly like a smile. Deliberately 
advancing on its little toes, it inched 
along with its taił slithering behind. 

"Transport time," said a voice, and 
one of my neighbors, a teacher by day, 
swept the little guy into her palm, car- 
ried it across the road and gently low- 
ered it to the woods on the other side. 
By the time she was done, another two 
salamanders were cresting the uphill 
shoulder of the road and beginning to 
cross. 

"I've probably carried 50 tonight 
already," said the voice. "Fm just sad 
about the rest." She shined her flash¬ 
light up and down the road, and I could 
see dark splotches every few feet. "Car- 
nage," she said. "Simple camage." 

At that moment headlights appeared 
down the road, their beams diffused by 
the rain. "Let's get going," called a 
voice out of the darkness, and I 
watched the flashlight pools sweep 
frantically across the road in search of 
movement. Where the lights revealed 
the slowly crawling beasts, people 
scooped them up and ran with them to 
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the downhill side of the road. The sala- 
manders must have thought for a 
moment they had learned to fly. The 
car advanced ąuickly and I saw the dri- 
ver's startled loolc as he toolc in our 
shadowy figures standing in the bush- 
es. I could almost hear the sąuish of a 
salamander meeting the tire of a sport 
utility vehicle. 

That evening the guerrilla rescue 
mission lasted long after I called it 
ąuits. I heard later that some people 
stayed out long into the night, pluclc- 
ing the ancient life forms from one 
side of the road and depositing them 
on the other so the salamanders could 
continue on their way to meet a matę. 
"It's kind of lilce college lcids on spring 
break," said one neighbor philosophi- 
cally. "They come out on the first 
spring night that's over 40 degrees and 
raining. Their ancient urges take them 
down the hillsides to a low-lying pool 
fuli of rainfall and snowmelt where 
they just want to get it on with anoth- 
er salamander." 

Because the salamanders spend most 
of the rest of their lives underground 
or otherwise out of sight, few people 
lcnow about them or their annual pere- 
grinations. But Deb Smith from the 
Bonnyvale Environmental Education 
Center in Brattleboro has done her 
best to let the modern world lcnow 
about their plight. Last year she parad- 
ed around town in a giant salamander 
suit carrying a sign that said "Join us 
for Big Night." When people 
approached the creature with the big 
head, bulging eyes and vest with yel- 
low spots, the two-legged salamander 
explained that Big Night could happen 
anytime in the first two weelcs of 
April, and they should just wait for the 
first spring rain. 

"No one can prove how they know 
where to go," she says. "But my theory 
is that they move along by scent. I 
mean, I've watched them raise their 
heads into the air and slowly move 
them around as if they could smell 
those pools." 

Increasingly, the little creatures are 
flummoxed by the hand of man. Every 
year some salamanders migrate toward 
a vernal pool and end up in a private 
swimming pool instead, or in a rut 
madę by logging skidders. Neverthe- 
less, many manage to avoid the traffic 
and other hazards of life in this millen- 
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Brandon, Yermont 


( 888 ) 484-4200 
Cali for Free Video 
www.mckernongroup.com 


Glens Falls, New York 
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^/^jround kere, 
time cloesn t stancl still. 

It laugłis, smiles 
and plays in tłie sun. 

Whether it’s golf, watersports, 
tennis, a visit to the Lakę 
Champlain Maritime Museum, 
or quality time together, a vacation 
at Basin Harbor is a time to 
reconnect with your family 
and with yourself. 

4 

BASIN HARBOR CLUB 

On Lakę Champlain, Vermont 
Oicned and operated by the Beach family since 18 86. 

800-622-4000 www.basinharbor.com 
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BROTHERS 

INCORPORATED 

DESIGN CENTER 


Route 5 • Bradford, VT 
802.222.5280 


Marvin makes wood Windows and doors in morę than 
11,000 standard shapes, sizes and styles. 
Quechee Lakes dedded to include a few of those 
Windows and doors in their beautiful new homes. 
We're glad they did...and we know you will be too. 

To leam morę about Quechee Lakes, cali 888.592.2224 
or visit www.quecheelakes.com. 

MARVINT4* 

Windows and Doors 


www.acorns.com 


R N 

Ideas you can 
build on. 

Five decades of architec- 
turally designed, custom 
crafted homes. Each 
Acorn features open 
floor plans, walls of glass 
and bright, naturally lit 
interiors. Our service, 
commitment and quality 
have earned us morę 
than 10,000 proud 
homeowners. Build on 
our experience. 

To order our Design 
Portfolio for $20 plus 
shipping, cali 800-727- 
3325, visit our website 
or send a check to: 

Deck House, Inc. r—^—n 
Dept. AVL 
930 Main Street 
Acton, MA 01720 


nium and get themselves to a swampy 
pool. Spotted salamanders can live to 
be 15 or 20 years old, but the breeding 
prospects aren't great. A 15-year-old 
female might successfully replicate 
herself once in her lifetime. That's why 
Big Night is so big. It's their one shot 
every year to perpetuate the species. 

When Big Night comes, the males 
are the first to travel, and those that 
make it to a pool get together in what 
herpetologists cali congresses. When a 
female comes along, they swim around 
each other in a kind of underwater bal- 
let. In a time-honored ritual, the małe 
salamander rubs her back with his 
chin for a while and then walks away 
slowly wriggling the tip of his taił. If 
she chooses to follow him, he deposits 
a spermatophore. If she chooses to 
pick it up, she lays her eggs (maybe 
250 of them) several days later on a 
stick in the pool. In one to two 
months, they hatch. 

The ritual has gone on for millions 
of years, according to the people who 
study these things, but it's just making 
it into the popular culture. Not only 
do we have someone like Deb Smith 
wearing a salamander suit to town, we 
have people in Amherst, Massachu¬ 
setts, building a tunnel underneath a 
busy road and then trying to herd the 
salamanders through the tunnel 
instead of over the Street. Now and 
then the radio plays a song by a band 
called Salamander Crossing. 

I decided the satisfaction of watch- 
ing the paradę of salamanders on Big 
Night is similar to the feeling I get 
when I look out my window and see a 
deer run across my driveway, jump the 
fence and disappear into the trees. Or 
the time we watched a moose trot 
across our back hillside and step high 
over the stone wali. Or when we see a 
flock of turkeys elear the road and 
head for the woods. They're just doing 
what they do in spite of us. The nice 
thing about the salamanders is that 
they do it with a smile. 

• 

For information about natural sci¬ 
ence activities in Southern Vermont, 
cali the Bonnyvale Environmental Edu- 
cation Center at (802) 257-5785. & 


Alison Freeland lives in the Southern Vei- 
mont town of Williamsville, north of Brat- 
tlehoro. 
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Contributors 


S aturday, April 8, 2000, was 
warm, with a high of 64 degrees in 
Burlington. Overnight, however, a 
big, wild spring storm swooped into 
Vermont with rain, sleet and snów, 
followed by high winds and plunging 
temperatures. By Sunday night there 
would be morę than 14 inches of wet 
snów in Burlington and morę in the 
mountains. 

It was the kind of storm Vermont 
Aprils are famous for, and into it 
descended free- 
lance writer 
Andrew Nemethy 
and photographer 
Sandy Macys. 

While most Ver- 
monters spent 
that Sunday at 
home watching 
the weather 
knocie itself out, 

Nemethy and 
Macys headed out 
to cover the Sug- 
arbush Triathlon 
for Vermont Life. 

At first both were surę the event 
would be canceled. But, against all 
odds, 659 competitors beat their way 
through the elements, and the organiz- 
ers plunged ahead. 

How do you cover a four-part 
triathlon in a raging snowstorm? You 
dress well. "I was wearing the kind of 
stuff you'd wear if you were standing 
on top of a mountain in a blizzard/' 
said Nemethy. "It was like standing in 
a storm of white glue." 

"You don't talce a pen," he added, 
"you use a pencil." Pens freeze up and 
ink runs when covered with snów. 
There wasn't much he could do for his 
hands, bared so he could write. They 
froze. His notebook was wet, water- 
stained and wrinkled. He distinctly 
remembers standing at the starting 
point at the Warren Elementary School 
and watching in horror as one of the 
organizers' tents flapped "like a sail in 
a hurricane." 

"It was truły a memorable and mis- 
erable experience," said Nemethy, 
"hut I felt that if the participants could 
run it, I could at least cover it." 

While racers were staggering down 


the middle of Route 100 in the snowy 
gale or flipping their canoes and tum- 
bling into the frigid Mad River, pho¬ 
tographer Macys tried to record it on 
film, fighting his own battle with the 
weather. 

"Where many people would not 
even venture out, I had to be taking 
photographs," he said. 

The howling winds, blowing snów 
and high humidity caused his camera's 
yiewfinder to fog up when he put it to 
his eye. Then 
he'd climb into 
his car to drive to 
another portion 
of the event, and 
the warmth in- 
side the vehicle 
would cause his 
camera lenses to 
mist over with 
condensation. 

"This added a 
new element to 
' p o i n t - a n d - 
shoot,' " he said. 
Much of the time 
he couldn't see anything through the 
so-called yiewfinder. He had to esti- 
mate framing and ... point and shoot! 

"If your mind is on the gamę, you're 
not going to get cold," said Macys. But 
after four and a half hours out in the 
snów, his mind and body had had it. 

The triathlon done, Nemethy went 
home, shaking his frozen head, to a 
hot shower. Macys madę his way into 
the ski patrol building at Sugarbush's 
Mount Ellen base lodge, near the 
triathlon's finish linę, and wrapped 
himself in two blankets. After warm- 
ing up, he helped the ski patrollers, 
who were trying to take care of com¬ 
petitors who were yarying shades of 
blue. This was nothing new to Macys, 
who — in addition to his job as an 
award-winning photographer for the 
Barre-Montpelier Times Argus — has 
worked with the Sugarbush Ski Patrol 
sińce 1974. 

"To me what stood out was how to 
portray in writing how absolutely 
abominable it was out there," said 
Nemethy. 

To see how well he and Macys suc- 
ceeded, turn to page 60. — J.C.L. 



Triathlon experts Sandy Macys , left, 
and Andrew Nemethy. 
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The New-for-2001 

DR TRIMMER/ 
MOWER ... 

$ 339 — 

FACTORY 
DIRECT 


No w there 
are DR 
models for 


Patented 
Madę in USA 


TOUL 


• TRIMS easier than hand-held trimmers...plus 
MOWS lawns, even tali, wetgrass! 

• NEW FEATURES make this the easiest-to-use, 
best-performing trimmer-on-wheels anywhere ! 

• Now.ANTI-WRAP. EDGING. and optional 
BRUSH CUTTING capabilities on all models! 

For”your FREE^-pag” l)K I RIMMElf/MOWER 
CATALOG, including how you can try out a DR l 
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Charles Heyde's radiant view of 
Mansfield (1857) isfrom Under- 
hill, while the oval painting at the 
far right shoius Burlington Bay 
and Red Rocks Point (1858). In the 
Lakę Champlain painting Heyde 
oboiously wanted a rural image 


and chose his viewpoint carefully. 
Infact, all of Burlington, then a 
bustling lumber port , was behind 
him as he painted, probably front 
a spot near the present Blodgett 
Oven Company. 
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Yermontiana 


The Artistry of 
CHARLES HEYDE 


I t is ob vious that artist Charles Heyde (1822-1892) 
loved the Champlain Valley, especially Burlington and 
the vistas surrounding it. Although he was born in 
France and spent his early years in New York and 
Philadelphia, almost all of his painting career, which cov- 
ered most of the latter half of the 19th century, was spent in 
and around Burlington. Heyde (who married poet Walt 
Whitman's sister Hannah in 1852) even wrote poetry cele- 
brating the beauty of his chosen home. 

Other famous 19th century artists were attracted to Ver- 
mont and painted landscapes in the Green Mountains and 
the Champlain and Connecticut valleys, but Heyde was the 
only one who came here to live. He painted many views of 
Mount Mansfield (such as the one shown on these pages) 
and of the Champlain Valley, the Winooski River gorge and 
other Vermont subjects. His work, like the work of the earli- 
er painters of the Hudson River School, showed not only 
nature's beauty, but its power to uplift and even instruct. 

He has been called "Vermont's greatest 19th century 
landscape artist," and an important show this spring at the 
University of Vermont's Fleming Museum in Burlington 
will be a landmark in appreciation of his work. Despite his 
recognition in Vermont and his connections to Whitman 
and the poet William Cullen Bryant, a wider famę eluded 
Heyde. Morę than two years of sleuthing by guest curators 
E. Thomas Pierce and Eleazer D. Durfee have unearthed 
morę than 150 paintings by the artist, many of which were 
previously uncataloged; 57 of those will be on display at the 
Fleming through June 10, probably a greater number than 
Heyde himself ever saw in one room. 

"Nothing can exceed the wild, hołd beauty of this place at 
present," he wrote of Vermont in 1852. Though 21st centu¬ 
ry Vermont is much different from 
the Vermont Heyde knew, his 
words still resonate, and 
many of the views 
he captured can be 
seen, only slightly 
changed, even today. 

For information 
on the Heyde show, 
contact the Flem¬ 
ing Museum at 
(802) 656-2090. 

— T.K.S. 
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y A TRADITION OF Q U A L I T Y y 

Vermont Mail Order Gifts 
& Specialty Foods 


V ermont's reputation for high ąuality is well- 
deserved. For morę than a century, the state's 
artisans, food makers, and manufacturers 
have been known for the excellence of their wares. 


Now you can sample and enjoy Vermont gifts 
and foods from the comfort of your home, either 
by mail, telephone, or via our internet address: 


WWW.VTLIFE.COM 



BEAU TlES LTD. ofVermont 

Silk bow ties & accessories, 
handcrafted in Vermont. 

Cali 800-488-8437 or Fax: 802-388-7808 

Yisit our web site at: beautiesltd.com 
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First Night 


Signature Series Mapie Syrup 


Each year the first syrup off the evapo- 
rator has the lightest taste, is golden in 
color and is given the highest grade. 


For 200 years, 

The Morse Farm, 
Montpelier. VT 

1-800/242-2740 

-802/223-7450 FAX 
-802/223-2740 in VT 
wwM-.morsefarin.com 


n a 1.2 pint 
re-usable, 
glass 
decanter 
for $21.95 
Delivered 

cali for free catalogue 
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factory etc*... inc. 
*spińted hats ... carefi'ee clothing 

Quechee, Vermont 
www.fathat.com 
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An Excellent Cart ! 

Town n (o unfrv Cart 

• Famous Balanced Design 
• Ali Steel Strength 
Powder Coat Finish 
Adjustable Handle 
Big 20" Wheels 


Here’s what our customers say: 

✓ - " 

“We have one of the 
'originals' bought 40 or 
morę years ago and it is 
still one super cart to use.” 

“Indestructible, far superior 
to any other cart on the 
market today. The design is 
well balanced. so easy to 
push around.” 


Available in: 
H Crimson Red 
Forest (i reen 
■ Royal Blue 



For a Free Catalog 

1 - 877 - 488-9273 

or visit: www.townandcountrycart.com 

Yermom Ware. JW Barhcr Rd„ Dept VTL0I03. St. George. VT05495 
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1297 Exchange Street 
Middlebury. VT 05753 
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Order factory direct 

www.nametrains.com 


Madę in Yermont • Madę of Rock Mapie • Lifetime Guarantee 
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LETTERS 

Continued from page 3 

Barn Cats 

While the photographs that accom- 
panied your "Farming and Photogra- 
phy" pictorial [ VL , Winter 2000] were 
beautiful to look at, I have to let you 
lcnow how disappointing it was to see 
the photo captioned "A pile of barn 
kittens," on page 37, depicting bright- 
eyed fluffy kittens. While barn cats are 
a reality in Vermont, they are not a 
tradition to be celebrated, but a tragedy 
to be addressed and rectified by respon- 
sible Vermonters. 

These are not kittens who grow up 
to drink milk lovingly sąuirted into 
their mouths by a lcindly farmer, but 
kittens who grow up to be feral, unvac- 
cinated, uncared for, sexually intact, 
and largely unwanted cats who gener- 
ally die of disease, fighting or grue- 
some accidents with farm machinery. 
But before they do, they can produce 
hundreds morę unwanted kittens, as 
cats become sexually maturę at five to 
six months of age. 

As an influential voice in Vermont, 
please do your part not to perpetuate 
the notion that barn cats are a harm- 
less and charming aspect of life on the 
farm, but rather urge Vermont farmers 
to spay, neuter and vaccinate their 
barn cats and help put an end to this 
tragedy. 

Jessica Morris 
North Ferrisburgh 

Word from England 

I would like to write to a few people 
who have a love for the countryside 
and rural ways of life. Here in Der- 
byshire, we have a very old culture and 
history thousands of years old. I love 
your area and would like to leam about 
the way of life there. 

I am a keen lover of Americana as 
well. Your magazine is so lovely. I love 
all the leaves going yellow in the pic- 
tures. You must all love where you 
live. 

I do hope you could print my reąuest 
in Letters to the Editor. Thank you 
most kindly. 

Robert Bonsall 
10 Thornwood Court 
Carlisle Road 
Buxton, Derbyshire 
England SK17-6XZ 


Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters to the 
Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602; fax: (802) 828-3366; e-mail: 
vtlife@life.State.vt.us. 


POST BOY 

Continued from page 4 


two rows of logs across the pond, then 
wired them together. He attached each 
end to a flexible ramp that could fluc- 
tuate with changes in water level. But 
would it float when the ice melted? It 
did, and Adams was declared a hero. 

In time, the logs became saturated, 
then sagged. Eventually, the bridge 
had to be replaced. In 1838, the town 
authorized $29.15 for a new one. 
Increasingly expensive replacements 
and repeated civic battles over the 
bridge followed until 1860 when the 
bridge was solidly rebuilt with wooden 
planks and floating cider barrels from 
the generał storę. Barrels were used 
until 1978, when a bridge reconstruc- 
tion project replaced them with plastic 
ones. A few of the old barrels were sal- 
vaged and have become part of Brook- 
field's artifact collection. 

A favorite bridge event was the 1936 
gala that celebrated a newly rebuilt 
Floating Bridge, promised to last 50 
years. Activities included a band con- 
cert, dramatic recitations of bridge his¬ 
tory, riding exhibitions, dedication 
speeches, water sports and evening 
dancing on the bridge. 

Larry Bressard was there, and shared 
the excitement with his father, who 
was part of the construction crew. He 
described a photo, displayed in the 
Brookfield Library, with his dad and 
others sitting among exposed beams, 
barrels and piles of timber. Larry 
extended his family's involvement 
with the bridge as official ribbon hold- 
er at last falFs opening. 

His wife, Joyce, is eąually involved. 
"When the bridge is closed, something 
is missing in the town," she said. As a 
justice of the peace, she conducted 
several weddings at the bridge. The 
most unusual was the motorcycle 
match. "The couple rode in ... met me 
at the sign on the east end, said their 
vows, then lcissed and roared off into 
the sunset," she said. 

Other memories recall feats of brava- 
do, kids' pranks and the accomplish- 
ments of youngsters who madę the 
500-foot swim from bridge center to a 
smali beach just south of the village. 
All are part of what puts Brookfield's 
Floating Bridge at the heart of the 
community and its history. 

— Sheila Mackinnon 



LAND OWNERS! 


with the Amazing 

DR FIELD and 
BRUSH MOWER 

Here’s the fast, easy way to keep 
rough areas cleared of weeds, 
brambles, brush — including tough 
saplings up to 1" thick! Even mows 
lawns with optional 46" wide lawn 
attachment. 

• 8.0 HP to 15.0 HP models! 

• 4 speeds, power reverse! 

• Accepts optional 46" wide lawn 
mowing attachment! 

For complete FREE details on 
the fuli linę of DR® FIELD and 
BRUSH MOWERS 

CALU T0U-tt££ 
1(6 Oo')SAA-&&'1'1 

or visit: www.drfieldbrush.com 


YES! Please send me your FREE CATALOG on the i 
Amazing DR FIELD and BRUSH MOWER, ■ 
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B O O K S O F V E R M O N T INTEREST 

Spring Selections 

By Ann Marie Giroux 



A distinctive Vermont woodcut from The Four 
Seasons of Mary Azarian, one of the two new 
books by the Calais artist. 


S PRING BLOOMS with tWO 
yibrant books by Vermont 
woodcut artist Mary Azari¬ 
an: The Four Seasons of Mary 
Azarian, text by Lilias Hart 
(David R. Godine, Publisher; 
Jaffrey, NH ; 112 pages, hard- 
cover, $40) and A Gardener’s 
Alphabet (Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston, 32 pages, hardcover, 

$16). 

The Four Seasons celebrates 
the genius of Mary Azarian and 
presents 100 woodcuts, half in 
black and white, the others in 
color. This retrospective collec- 
tion is arranged by seasons, the natural 
markers of life in rural Vermont. On 
some pages, the woodcuts are accom- 
panied by the text of Lilias McBean 
Hart, invoking the feelings and tones 
of each season. On other pages, Azari¬ 
an^ woodcuts stand alone, boldly 
speaking for themselves. 

Those new to Mary Azarian's art 
will find her work startlingly simple at 
first, but then wonderfully complex 
upon further examination. She's the 
winner of the 1999 Caldecott Medal — 
the highest award for a children's book 
illustrator. Her art has graced numer- 
ous books, calendars and cards. For 30 
years from her farmhouse and studio 
in Calais, she's been carving wood 
blocks, an early form of printmaking 
from 15th century Western Europę. 

Azarian's rural scenes are cozy, com- 
forting and wryły amusing as they 
chronicie country life. In winter, fat 
cats curl around themselves on oval 
rugs next to the woodstove. When 
spring finally arrives, there's a wood¬ 
cut depicting the revered Vermont tra- 
dition of citizens gathering for Town 
Meeting. She shows summer in the 
riotous colors of a well-tended garden. 
In every season, there are the pretty 
pastorals of houses and barns tucked 
up against soft and rounded moun- 
tains. Azarian's woodcuts also depict 
the realities of the seasons: the labor of 
stacking wood; jump-starting a frozen 
car ; the toil a garden demands. 

In the preface to The Four Seasons, 


publisher David Godine reverently 
refers to Azarian as "this inspired 
fiend of wood." In this age of modern 
photographic and computer-driven 
processes, the treasure of subtle varia- 
tion and creative genius in the hand- 
carved woodcuts of Mary Azarian 
speaks eloąuently. 

For Azarian, "not to garden is 
unthinkable." This is the passion she 
celebrates in A Gardenefs Alphabet. 
From A (arbor) to Z (zucchini), you 
will find Azarian's striking woodcuts 
as colorful and welcome as a seed cata- 
log in January. 

With wry humor, her alphabet 
depicts the frustrations that go hand- 
in-hand with the joys of coaxing veg- 
etables and flowers to grow. Pesky 
creatures taste test (N is for nibbling); 
mischievous moles burrow below the 
garden's surface (U is for underground); 
grass competes with seedlings (W is for 
weed). 

From time to time, even the green- 
est thumb must take a break (R is for 
rest). "Those of us fortunate enough to 
live in the north have the winter in 
which to recover and dream about 
next year's garden," says Azarian. Her 
picture book encourages reverie. Best 
of all, The GardeneTs Alphabet resists 
the whims of weather and blooms all 
year long. 

The Mapie Sugar Book , by Helen et) 
Scott Nearing (Chelsea Green Publish- 
ing Company, White River function, 


VT, 306 pages, softcover, 
$17.95). 

This 50th Anniversary Edi- 
tion of Helen and Scott Near- 
ing's The Mapie Sugar Book 
commemorates one of the most 
respected guides to mapie sug- 
aring. 

In 1932 the Nearings moved 
from New York City to the 
Southern Vermont town of 
Jamaica. They came to the 
Green Mountains in search of a 
"source of livelihood that 
leaves us time and room to live 
life simply and surely and 
worthily." Sugaring, they discovered, 
coupled with "a bit of hard work," 
(tongue-in-cheek, of course) was the 
answer to their ąuest. 

In The Mapie Sugar Book the Near¬ 
ings combined their own experience 
with the history, theory and practice 
of "mapling," boiling down their phi- 
losophy right along with the mapie 
sap. For the Nearings, making a living 
was consciously joined with living a 
life. They arranged the book in three 
sections so that it would appeal to the 
historian, the sugar farmer and the 
"city subway swayer" alike. 

That this book remains relevant and 
applicable after 50 years is a testament 
to the authors' meticulous record- 
keeping, note-taking and knowledge 
gained from 20 years of working in the 
sugarbush and sugarhouse. Their 
enthusiasm can be gleaned from an 
interview Helen Nearing gave in 1988: 
"It took that wonderful month of 
March that's usually so muddy and 
slithery and unpleasant ... and really 
enhanced it. We enjoyed March and 
April." 

The Nearings eventually moved to 
Maine. Scott died in 1983 at the age of 
100; Helen died in her early 90s in 
1995. This 12th edition comes with a 
new forward by Laura and the late 
Guy Waterman [VL, Summer 2000], 
who knight the sugar mapie and the 
Nearings "certifiably American insti- 
tutions." There's also a section of pre- 
viously unpublished photos of the 
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Nearings at work, along with an epi- 
logue by Greg Joly, who evaluates the 
Nearings' work in the context of 
today's mapie industry. 

If you never tap a mapie tree, this 
book of naturę and history will never- 
theless inform and inspire. Simply and 
surely and worthily. 

The Marble Mask , by Archer Mayor 
(The Mysterious Press , New York, 320 
pages, hardcover, $23.95). 

This is not your run-of-the-mill 
homicide, and the trail is as cold as it 
can get. It seems the frozen body dis- 
Ij covered atop Mount Mansfield was 
that of a man killed 50 years ago. 

Where was the body stored all those 
years? How did it get to the highest 
point in Vermont? Why does it appear 
I now? And who committed the grue- 
some murder? 

Archer Mayor's newest mystery, 

The Marble Mask, will likely prove 
i impossible for readers to solve, but 
they will enjoy the challenge. In this 
story, Mayor's llth in the series, 

Detective Joe Gunther, career veteran 
of the Brattleboro Police Department, 
has joined the VBI: the Vermont 
Bureau of Investigation. This special 
force is brought in to help the Stowe 
Police Department solve the moun- 
taintop homicide. The Marble Mask 
takes readers across the border to 
Sherbrooke, Quebec, and then crosses 
back into Vermont, touching down in 
numerous towns from Richford to 
Brattleboro. 

For those not familiar with Joe Gun¬ 
ther, he's Vermont's version of the 
Mickey Spillane hard-boiled gumshoe. 

But Detective Gunther is morę at 
home in the rugged elements of moun- 
tains and northern terrain than the 
citified Mikę Hammer. Still, the 
descriptive language is true to the 
genre: a thought catches in Gunther's 
brain "like a hangnail on silk," and a 
police chief offers a "meaty hand." A 
gruff and irreverent tonę underlies the 
! pursuit — at one point the corpse is 
referred to as "our popsicle." 

In this new but half-century-old 
"whodunit," there are international 
gangsters, sliding panels in libraries, 

1 wartime criminals, even a witness 
I named Ms. Butynski. Readers will find 
i themselves tangled up in the intrigue 
^ with Joe Gunther as he untwists a plot 
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CLE^ 

YIEL 


S O C I A L L Y 


RESPONSIYE 


FINANCIAL 


S E R V I C E S 


SINCE 
19 8 5 


PORTFOLIO MANAGEMENT 
TAILORED TO MEET EACH CLIENUS 
FINANCIAL NEEDS AND 
SOCIAL VALUES. 

WE SPECIALIZE IN SERVICES 
FOR INDlVIDUALS AND PROVIDE 
OUR CLIENTS WITH A 
BI-MONTHLY NEWSLETTER. 


Social Screens Address 

Erwironment ■ Diversity ■ Humań Rights 
Labor Relations ■ Corporate Citizenship 
Animal Rights ■ Nuclear Proliferation 
Corporate Governance 

For morę information cali 800.809.6439 
or write: 

The Clean Yield 
P.O. Box 117 
Grśensboro, VT 05841 
www.cleanyield.com 
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EARLY 

NEW ENGLAND 
RESTORATIONS 


Acquires 17th & 18th Century Houses and Barns 
Often Slated For Demolition , Dismantles , Relocates and Restores 
Them To Their Original Splendor 

PROJECT MANAGEMENT • CUSTOM BUILDING 
FULL TIME STAFF OF HIGHLY SKILLED CRAFTSMEN & ARTISANS 
FULL INVENTORY OF ANTIQUE FLOORING, BEAMS & HARDWARE 

Offering “The Best of Both Worlds” By Maintaining 
Historical and Architectural Integrity While 
Integrating The Most Comfortahle and 
Energy Efficient Systems Arailable. 

273 PENDLETON HILL ROAD • NORTH STONINGTON, CONNECTICUT 06359 
phonc 860-599-4393 c-mail: ENERl@AOL.COM fax 860-599-4403 
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BOOKS OF YERMONT INTEREST 


Youth 
Camps 

Dozens of wonderful camps 
for boys and girls await your 
child or your grandchild in 
Vermont. Youth camps pro- 
vide a time to learn, have fun, 
make new friends and enjoy 
Vermont. Cali one of these fine 
camps or visit them on-line at 
the web sites listed. 




Camping with 
Horses 

HORSEMANSHIP 
WATER SPORTS 
CAMPING TRIPS 



Catherine Capers 

Summer Camp in Southern Vermont 


60 Girls, Ages 9-15 


• HORSE & ANIMAL CARE-RIDE DAILY! 


• Horse Shows, Trail Rides, Jumping 

• Swim, Canoe, Waterski, Sail, Windsurf 

• Tennis, Photography, Arts, Crafts 


Clare Nelson & Allison King, Directors cccapers@vermontei.net 
P.O. Box 68L, West Pawlet, VT 05775 800-453-4441 
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NI6HT EACLE 

WILDERNESS ADVENTURES 

Unique Vermont Summer Camp for Boys 


a tipi living a early Sioux culture a 
archery a crafts a survival skills 
tracking a canoeing a backpacking 
cooperative work & play a ages 10-14 
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* MNGAMON # 

and 

# BETSEytOK * 


PITTSFOR D , V ERMONT 


Brother-sister camps on old Vermont farms. 
Daily self-scheduling, independence and 
community in a rustic setting. 

85 campers, ages 9-15, 45 staff. 

2, 3, 5 and 8 week sessions. 


Riding • Woodshop • Farm • Pottery • Trips • Art 
Weaving • Rocketry • Drama • Photography 
Tennis • Swimming • Canoeing • Sailing 


Archery • Cycling • Low & High Ropes , j 

Ca T0 M LL ke FREE Oni 888 * 345*9193 1 

www.campbetseycox.com 
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Backpacking, Rock Climb, 
Ropes Course, Kayaking, 
Survival, Orienteering, 
Whitewater Canoeing, 

CHALLENGE Fly-Tying, Woodwork, 

Outdoor Living Skills, 
Fishing, Blacksmithing, 
BRADFORD, VERM0NT Physical Fitness, Archery. 

THE OUTDOOR SPECIALISTS 

Boys Ages 9-16 Four-Week Sessions 
Drs. Thayer and Candice Raines 
300 N. Grove St. #4, Rutland, VT 05701 

Toll Free - 800-832-HAWK (4295) 

www.challengewilderness.com 
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YMCA Camp Abnaki 

Celebrating 100 years of camping! 
1901-2001 

Located in the Lakę Champlain Islands 


Resident camp for boys 6-16 
1, 2, 4, 6 or 8-week sessions 


Activities: Sailing, Windsurfing, Kayaking, Canoeing, 
Tennis, Archery, Crafts, Soccer, Basketball, Hiking, 
Backpacking, Teen Adventure Trips and Counselor in 
Training Program. 


To register your alumni status 
or for information visit 
www. campabnaki. org 


YMCA Camp Abnaki*266 College St.*Burlington, VT 05401 
Tel: 802-862-8981 *Fax: 802-862-9984 
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TO ORDER CALL 802-479-0191 or in-state only 1-800-649-0285 


A l /ermont Century, published by The Times Argus 
and the Rutland Herald, is a historical collection of photo- 
graphs and essays honoring the unforgettable faces, 
moments, struggles and triumphs of the past 100 years. 

A perfect gift! $34.95 (plus tax & $5.00 shipping). 

TO PURCHASE, STOP BY OUR OFFICES: 

Barre(8-5) Montpelier (11-5) Rutland (8-5) 
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of revenge against the forces of naturę 
and time. —A.M.G. 

The Quotable Calvin Coolidge: Sen- 
sible Words for the New Century, 

Peter Hannaford, editor (Images from 
the Past, Bennington, 194 pages, hard- 
cover, $19.50). 

The Quotable Calvin Coolidge is a 
book that proves Calvin Coolidge can 
still surprise us. And it also proves 
once again that Coolidge was a good 
president — and a fine writer as well. 

Coolidge's reputation is being 
upgraded by historians, and the facts 
increasingly indicate that, while not a 
great president, he was certainly a very 
good one, and was just what the U.S. 
needed in the wake of the Harding 
Administration scandals. 

The Calvin Coolidge revealed in 
this book is an undeniable master of 
the English language. The Quotable 
Calvin Coolidge, just published by 
Images from the Past Publishing of 
Bennington, gives ample evidence 
that Coolidge's skill with words was 
not confined to the pages of his Auto- 
biography. Whether writing about 
politics, patriotism, business, indus- 
try, home, humility or even dogs, 
Coolidge is unfailingly pithy, elear 
and precise. Often he is witty as well. 
At a time when the United States 
seemed morally adrift and people 
longed for stability, Coolidge achieved 
enormous popularity by exemplifying 
a firm codę of ethics. He was not reac- 
tionary or rigid. But he knew what he 
believed and acted on it. Though cari- 
catured as cold and unfeeling, Calvin 
Coolidge had a Vermonter's strong 
sense of fairness and justice for the 
downtrodden. 

The man who said, "Vermont is a 
State I love," in words Vermont has 
never forgotten, also told a materialis- 
tic age that values — the intangible 
beliefs that guide our actions — are 
morę important than just about any- 
thing else. —T.K.S. 


ALSO OF NOTĘ 

Vermont's first poet-laureate, Robert 
Frost, remains a perennially fascinat- 
ing figurę, and his poetry continues to 
charm those who love the landscape of 
northern New England. Two recently 
published books continue the heartfelt 
outpouring of sentiment and interpre- 
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tation. One is Robert Frost’s New 
England, by Betsy and Tom Melvin 
(University Press of New England, 
Hanover, N.H., 68 pages, hardcover, 
$27), a slender coffee-table book that 
uses the Melvins' elegant color photos 
of the Vermont countryside to illus- 
trate selected Frost poems and short 
ąuotations from the poems. The sec- 
ond book, Robert Frost: The People, 
Places and Stories Behind His New 
England Poetry by Lea Newman (New 
England Press, Shelburne, 160 pages, 
paperbound, $14.95), presents New- 
man ; s tactful and interesting glosses of 
three dozen Frost poems, including 
information about the setting of each 
poem and the circumstances under 
which Frost wrote it. 

A different, decidedly non-pastoral 
Vermont is depicted in The Mills at 
Winooski Falls, edited by Laura 
Krawitt (Onion River Press, Winooski, 
206 pages, paperbound, $18.95). This 
collection of essays and orał histories 
celebrates one of the richest historical 
places in Vermont — the falls of the 
Winooski River between Burlington 
and Winooski village. The original 
Vermonters, the Abenaki, fished at the 
nearby Salmon Hole, and a series of 
grist and textile mills were later estab- 
lished at the falls that shaped the his- 
tory of northwestern Vermont to the 
present day. 

From Mapie Corner in Calais comes 
Geof Hewitt's third book of poetry, 
Only WhaEs Imagined (The Kumąuat 
Press, Calais, 74 pages, softcover, 
$12.95). This collection, with an intro- 
duction by Hayden Carruth, offers the 
combination of reverence, wit, and 
wackiness Hewitt is known for. The 
poet himself bets no reader will like 
every poem in this eclectic collection, 
but it's safe to say there is enough vari- 
ety in Only What’s Imagined so that 
every reader will find occasion to 
pause, reflect, or at least smile. 

—T.K.S. 


Update 

Letters from Somewhere by Ed 
Granai [Books of Vermont Interest, 
VL, Winter 2000] may be purchased by 
mail from Barnes Bay Press, 106 Killar- 
ney Drive, Burlington, VT 05401. Send 
check for $15.60 ($12.95, $2 shipping 
and handling, plus 65 cents Vermont 
sales tax). tO? 





Introducing Timberpeg's 

BARN SERIES. 




Simple elegance for the way 
you've always wanted to live. 


“We are both 
delighted with 
our choice! 

In such a friendly 
emironment, 
new friends hcwe 
been found in 
abundance. ” 

— Dr. and Mrs. Don Bashaw 

Independent Living 
for Active Seniors 

Orerlooking beautiful Lakę Champlain and 
the Adirondacks 


\a 

www.shelburnebay.com 

185 Pine Haven Shores Rd. 
Shelburne, Ver.mo.nt 05482 
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TIMBERPEG* 

The Artisans of Post & Beam. 


Box 1500, VL18, 

Claremont, NH 03743 (603) 542-7762 
www.timberpeg.com 


That's the feeling of a Timberpeg 
barn home, created with all the 
attention to detail and design for 
which Timberpeg is famous. 

You could be living the way 
youwe always wanted to live, 
sooner than you think. 

To find out morę cali or write 
for our $18 design portfolio. 
MasterCard or VISA ,M accepted. 
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The Photographs of A. Blake Gardner 



Blake Gardner 
and companion. 



he conventional wisdom on photography suggests: 
Take naturę photographs on a sunny day, in the 
morning or evening; use a 35'millimeter or medium 
format camera for lightness, speed, economy and 
adaptability; include a person in the photo to add a 
nice element of human interest. 

However, naturę photographer A. Blake Gard- 
ner, 45, of Westminster, doesn’t follow the conven' 
tional wisdom. Although he uses 35'millimeter 
cameras occasionally, Gardners camera of choice is 
an 8'byHO view camera that weighs morę than 50 
pounds. It takes considerable time and effort to set 
up and reąuires upwards of $20 worth of film to 
make a single image. Gardner carries it into the 
woods using a specially designed backpack and 
doesn’t hesitate to go out on an overcast, rainy day. 
Sometimes bad weather gives him the most inter^ 
esting light, he says. And people rarely, if ever, fmd 
their way into a Blake Gardner photo. He’s much 
morę interested in the compositions he can create 
using purely natural elements: a grouping of wood' 
land flowers, a brook curving downhill through the 
forest, a random scattering of fali leaves. 

“I will often scout out a place that 
fascinates me and will return several 
times, trying to anticipate what might 
work Best in terms of light and weath' 
er,” Gardner says. “But serendipity plays 
a role, too. I’m always open to grabbing 
the moment.” 

Once, Gardner was at Kingsland Bay 
on Lakę Champlain before sunrise and 
saw a clump of wild columbines bios- 
soming on a rock face. Though the sun- 


light was diffused through a heavy overcast, the 
morning was dead calm. Conseąuently, he was able 
to make an eight^second exposure that captured 
the soft light and the motionless flowers perfectly. 
He had never seen columbines on that rock face 
before and never saw them there again. 

Gardner’s approach to naturę photography has 
its hazards: He’s regularly out in all kinds of weath' 
er, getting soaked by either perspiration or precipi- 
tation. And, usually, when woodland wildflowers 
are most abundant, so are hungry woodland insects. 
To get certain wildflower images, Gardner just has 
to stand still, focus his camera and take the bites. 

Getting to his chosen location early enough to 
get the cleanest earlymaorning light can be a prób' 
lem. ‘Tm real good at sleeping in my truck,” he says. 

Gardner started taking photographs in 1981 after 
trying a variety of other jobs. He apprenticed with 
bird photographer Hal Harrison in Arizona for a 
time, but is largely selhtaught. A book of his naturę 
photos, Venmont Wilds, was published in 1991. 

He’s stayed with photography because he loves 
being able to capture and interpret naturę, likes the 
daily challenges that photography offers and enjoys 
being his own boss. 

Naturę photography also allows him to spend 
lots of time in the wild comers of Vermont and the 
Northeast that he especially treasures — Victory 
Bog, CameBs Hump, the Lye Brook and George D. 
Aiken wilderness areas in Southern Vermont and 
other remote spots. 

“It all fits my personality well,” he says. “I feel 
very fortunate that I can do what I love, and make 
a living at it.” 


By Tom Slayton 

Photographed by A. Blake Gardner 
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“I had imagined this image for years,” Gardner says of his shot of a beaver channel in the George D. Aiken Wilderness Area in 
the Southern Vermont town of Woodford. He visited the spot several times and found the light and reflections just right 
early one chilly October morning. “I didn’t expect the frost,” Gardner notes. “That was by chance.” 
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A brooding storm almost canceled this view of the summit of 
CamePs Hump from the Dean Trail, but Gardner 
set up his camera anyway and waited for a spot of sunlight to 
cross the pond. When the sunlight finally cooperated, 
he pressed the shutter release. 


Looking for wildflowers before sunrise one windless morning at 
Kingsland Bay State Park on Lakę Champlain, 

Gardner came across this cliffside array of columbines in a place 
he’d never seen wildflowers before. The caim conditions 
allowed him to make an eight-second exposure. 



At Willoughby Falls Wildlife Management Area on the 
Willoughby River near Orleans, Gardner spotted 
this chance arrangement of fallen leaves in a 
glistening pothole in the rock. 
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“Rainy days are often a good time for wilderness photos,” Gardner says. “I had hiked up Austin Brook in the Bread Loaf Wilderness 
Area for a couple of hours previously, looking for photos. Corning down, I saw the S-shape of the stream. It simplified the 
complexity of the woods, and the rain hrought out the colors of the leaves. It was an accident, waiting to be found ...” 
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* 



One fali morning Gardner hiked to the top of CarnePs Hump before sunrise, a fuli auturnn moon lighting his way. 
Dawn brought a hazy morning, but the vibrant, rusty orange of the fali summit 
sedges gave Gardner the accent of color he needed to set off the backdrop of distant mountains. 


m 
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“I probably went to this spot (Lakę Willoughby, looking toward Mount Hor) a half-dozen times, 
looking for the right conditions. One morning at sunrise it finally worked ... I’m real good at sleeping in my truck.” 

Snowy trail through paper birches on Baker Peak in Mount Tabor. Gardner captured 
this shot when the sky finally cleared after a long hike on a very cloudy day. 
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How Lincoln Saved It 



Even a Devastating Flood Could Not 
Drown the Town s Love of Books 

By Chris Bohjalian 



M ost days, the New Haven 
River meanders łaziły 
through the mountain 
town of Lincoln, popula- 
tion 1,000. Most of us who live here 
never really took the river for granted, 
but we also didn't give it much 
thought — until the summer of 1998, 
that is. 

Three years ago this June 27, after 
weeks of rain and four inches morę in 
an hour, the usually languid New 
Haven rosę up and overflowed its 
banlcs. The roaring waters obliterated 
parts of two Steel and concrete bridges 
that had stood for decades. The flood 
carved chasms in the road along the 
river that were 45 feet wide and 30 feet 
deep, malcing the asphalt look as if a 
giant ice-cream scoop had simply 



spooned away huge sections. Water 
poured into basements and washed 
away virtually everything that wasn't 
cemented, tied or hammered into the 
ground. Parts of at least one barn and a 
house were swept downriver. 

Remarkably, nobody was hurt, large- 
ly because the river crested at about 
1:15 in the moming. 


Yet the most wrenching loss in the 
eyes of the village wasn't a road or a 
bridge that linlced us with the nearby 
town of Bristol and the rest of the 
world. It turned out to be the town 
library. 

Five feet of water poured into the 
first floor of Burnham Hall, the briclc 
monolith in the center of the yillage 
that housed the public library in one 
ground-level room. When librarian 
Linda Norton and her husband, Bill, 
arrived, it was already too late: The 
library's front door was half underwa- 
ter, and through the Windows the Nor- 
tons could see books floating among 
the stacks and by the smali desk that 
Linda used as her "new and notewor- 
thy" table. The library looked like a 
cabin inside an ocean liner that was on 
its way to the bottom: overturned 
shelves, toppled card catalogs, pencils 
and papers and magazines floating in 
cold, muddy water. 

At that moment Linda Norton 
couldn't imagine anything could be 
saved, and after an entire adult life 
among books — for three decades she 
had been the librarian for either the 
elementary school or the town — she 
feared she would need to find some- 
thing else to do with her time and the 
yillage would have to learn to exist 
without a shared collection of books. 

It was impossible then for her to 
imagine that two years after the flood 
the town would have raised the money 
to build and stock a library seven times 
the size of the one that was destroyed, 
and that the remarkable new building 
would be open for business. 

• 

Altogether, 80 percent of the Lin¬ 
coln Library's 5,000-book collection 
was destroyed, including every chil- 


dren's book that wasn't checked out, 
sińce the children's books were always 
kept on the lowest shelves where the 
lcids could reach them. 

I learned about the flood early the 
next morning, when I heard my friend 
painter Reed Prescott on the radio 
explaining to a reporter that the yillage 
was flooded and the library was gone. 

The first place I went was the 
library. When I arrived, I was greeted 
by what looked like an old-fashioned 
bucket brigade. The river was now 
bacie (barely) between its Banks, and 
standing in a linę snaking out from the 
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entrance were easily 35 of my neigh- 
bors. Despite the water in their own 
basements that had destroyed their 
furnaces or washing machines, despite 
the fact that they were without elec- 
tricity and the food in their freezers 
was spoiling, there they were, hauling 
books from the library in blue plastic 
recycling tubs. There was the pile of 
books they were hoping to save, and 
there was the pile of books that were 
double their weight with river water 
and mud and would eventually have to 
be pulped. 

There were three generations in that 


linę and hard at worlc in the library 
within. Fletcher Brown was 83 then, 
but he'd been shoveling mud from the 
floor for hours by the time I arrived ; 
likewise, Leah Marsters, though barely 
beyond the third grade, had been help- 
ing to sort books sińce sunrise. 

I was moved, but not simply by the 
presence of this congregation at the 
library: I was moved as well because it 
was so elear that so many of the peo- 
ple had cried when they had arrived at 
the library and witnessed what had 
been lost. I knew they wouldnT have 
shed tears for the loss of the town shed 


The flood ofjune 1998 reduced the 
contents of Lincoln's library to muddy 
pulp, above, but the comrnunity loved 
books too much to quit. Opened last 
summer, the new, 3,800-square-foot 
libraiy, left, is horne to LincoUTs 
readers and 10,500 books. 


or the contents of the town clerk's 
office, but they had for the library. 
Everyone there understood that books 
mattered, especially the shared collec- 
tion that resides in a library, and I 
think I toolc some hope from those red 
eyes, even that first, awful morning, 
that the town would somehow figurę 
out how to resurrect a new library 
from the muck in which the New 
Haven River had smothered the old 
one. 

• 

The old library, the one that had 
resided for almost 60 years on the 
ground floor of Burnham Hall, was 
downright unimpressive to look at. It 
was barely 500 sąuare feet, and because 
it was sheltered by trees and within 
yards of the river, it always seemed a 
bit musty and darlc. 

0 But thanlcs to Linda Norton, it 
& housed a notable collection. Somehow 
| she wedged 5,000 books into the space 
■§ and constantly impressed me with her 
s taste: literary and erudite one moment, 
sensible and populist the next. 

But the Lincoln Library was always 
much morę than a roomful of books. It 
was where mothers and their preschool 
children would gather on Friday morn- 
ings for Jennifer Nault's story time ; it 
was where I would run into my octo- 
genarian friend Margaret Harris on 
Wednesday aftemoons,* * it was where 
yolunteer and library trustee Nancy 
MacDonald would occasionally assem- 
ble an informal artistic salon from the 
library patrons gathered on a Wednes¬ 
day night, who might include a 
painter, a harpsichord player and a 
writer or two. 
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On the day Lincoln moved into the new library, the town's children hauled books 
via red wagon. 


Conseąuently, the town felt its loss 
acutely and did what it could to make 
do without either a library collection 
or a library itself. Jennifer Nault 
resumed her Friday morning story hour 
at the elementary school (ironically, 
the state's summer reading program 
that year was "Books Ahoy!"). Norton 
worked with other public libraries in 
Addison County to ensure that Lincoln 
residents could use them, and within 
six weeks of the flood she had opened a 
temporary library in the upstairs meet- 
ing room at Bumham Hall. 

Most of the shelves in that tempo¬ 
rary space were empty. Virtually the 
only adult fiction that remained was 
books by authors whose last names 
began with A and B, sińce those novels 
had been on the very top of the book- 
cases the night of the flood. But there 
was something very inspiring about 
the notion that once again there was a 
roomful of shared books in Lincoln. 

The shelves filled ąuickly that sum¬ 
mer and fali as word spread that a 
town had lost its library. People began 
donating books. In Montpelier, Gover- 
nor Howard Dean walked a box of 
books over to Linda Norton's husband, 
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Bill, at the State auditor of accounts 
office. A retired schoolteacher and her 
husband drove to Lincoln from 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, with a 
van filled with 400 picture books. And 
publisher Houghton Mifflin sent 500 
pounds of brand new books — deliv- 
ered, much to the mortification of the 
trucker, in one massive crate. 

People sent what they could in the 
months after the flood, whether it was 
a check for $10 or a box of pencils and 
pens. At one point Norton and the 
library trustees counted the number of 
countries and States from which the 
library had received support, hanging a 
letter or two from each on clotheslines 
strung between the stacks in the tem¬ 
porary library. The total: 10 countries 
and 38 States. 

• 

Norton admits that she was devas- 
tated the morning after the flood, wan- 
dering in shoclc amid the rows of books 
that had been spread out on tarps on 
the lawn beside the library, knowing 
that the vast majority of them would 
have to be destroyed. It was particular- 
ly painful for her to watch local 
teenagers Meredith and Allie Thomp¬ 


son puli the library cards from the 
backs of the ruined books and to hear 
the Thompsons notę the names of dif- 
ferent families — Mikkelsen, Coyle, 
Grimes — that had checked each book 
out over the years. 

Within days, however, she says she 
saw in the disaster an opportunity: 
Perhaps this tragedy could serve as the 
springboard for the new library she'd 
always felt the town needed. 

She wasn't alone. There were many 
people in Lincoln who viewed the 
flood as an opportunity, especially 
Randy Rice, the associate pastor of the 
United Church of Lincoln and the 
president of the library's board of 
trustees. With an anonymous gift of 
$100,000 pledged from a community 
member, Rice and Norton formed a 
building committee headed by resi¬ 
dents Ron Hadley and Jim Taylor and 
set out to raise the money to construct 
a modem home for the Lincoln Library 
— one that would not only be far from 
the New Haven River but would serve 
also as a community center. 

The committee was surprised — and 
not a little daunted — when members 
began meeting with architects and 
builders and discovered they would 
need to raise somewhere between a 
half and three-ąuarters of a million dol- 
lars. This was a library, after all, that 
paid Norton a whopping $2,900 a year 
and had never reąuested morę than 
$5,000 from the town's annual budget. 

Fund-raising began, and at one point 
or another no fewer than 150 people 
were involved. The committee wrote 
26 grant applications (and was awarded 
21 grants) and received checks or books 
from almost a thousand individuals. 
Bill Norton and David Furney, a local 
entrepreneur, spent months carefully 
steering a major Disaster Relief Grant 
application through the bureaucratic 
labyrinth of the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

Within 17 months of the flood the 
group had raised $580,000. On a gray 
and blustery day in mid-November 
1999, Lincoln broke ground on a patch 
of land just west of the yillage. The 
committee needed to raise another 
$100,000, but given what it had 
accomplished so far — and the support 
of people near and far — neither Nor¬ 
ton nor Rice had any doubt they would 
succeed. 

They did. When the new library was 

















dedicated on August 5, 

2000, the group had 
raised just over 
$700,000 toward the 
building, furnishings 
and site work, includ- 
ing sidewalks that 
would link the library 
with the center of the 
village. Another 
$200,000 went toward 
an endowment to min- 
imize the need to seek 
library funds in the 
annual town budget. 

• 

The library is the 
first public building you see when you 
approach the village. It has the crisp, 
fresh clapboards and immaculate Win¬ 
dows of a new building, but otherwise 
looks as if it has been on the site for 
generations. It looks lilce it belongs in 
Lincoln. 

This was part of the plan, conceived 
by the library building committee and 
masterfully executed by Robie Stoner 
of the Burlington architectural firm 
Northern Architects. It 7 s a high- 
ceilinged, single-story tan structure 
with dormers and a front porch vague- 
ly reminiscent of a country inn. The 
picture Windows in the adult reading 
room face both Mount Abraham, the 
massif that anchors so many views of 
the village, and the old cemetery on 
the hill just above the library. The 
inside is bright and airy, 
especially the children's 
wing, highlighted by pine 
trim and ash shelves. There 
is the meeting room the 
committee always envi- 
sioned and a string of rock¬ 
ers and Adirondack chairs 
on the front porch. 

Lincoln residents didn't 
actually build the new 
library — the Brandon con- 
struction firm of Naylor and 
Breen did that — but senior 
citizens often brought fresh- 
ly balced cookies to the 
workers pouring the cement 
or sanding the railings, and 
the town's children did a certain 
amount of the heavy lifting. On the 
weekend that marked the two-year 
anniversary of the flood, a magnificent 
afternoon on the first Saturday of sum- 
mer, 69 children gathered at the site of 


Sonie ofthe volunteers who worked 
to rebuild Lincoln's Library, from left: 
Lukę Curtis, Randy Rice, board 
president, with Johnny Johnson, 
library patron; Melita Bass, 
Daphne Pringle, Jennifer Nault, 
Reed Prescott III, Linda Norton, 
head librarian. 

Below, Melanie Rotax and the sign 
that measured the town's climb 
to liter ary success. 


the temporary library with an eclectic 
assortment of wagons, bicycles, wheel- 
barrows, skateboards, strollers and gar¬ 
den carts and transported the chil- 
dren's collection in a paradę that 
stretched blocks from the old library 
to the new. 


In some cases, the children were 
moving boolcs they had saved two 
Junes earlier: Norton found them the 
ones they had checked out before the 
flood and thereby preserved. 

There have been many moments 


that I found moving as 
I watched my town 
energized by this dis- 
aster, but perhaps 
nonę morę pro- 
nounced than that glo- 
rious sum mer day. 
The sun poured 
through the new Win¬ 
dows in the library as 
the children began 
0 unloading the boolcs 
& in the children's wing, 
| and there was Reed 
Prescott, who had 
s been among the first 
to arrive at the origi- 
nal library the night of the flood and 
had stood chest-deep in water trying 
to rescue the card catalog. He was 
with his son, Isaac, 7, watching the 
boy carefully place boolcs by Marc 
Brown and Eve Bunting on the new 
shelves. There was my young daugh- 
ter's ballet buddy, Bridget Saslaw 
Bartlett, 7, talcing no smali amount of 
pride in the fact that the boolcs by 
Edith Thacher Hurd that she was 
pulling from her wagon existed 
because they had been home, checked 
out in her name, when the flood 
strucle, and would now be sayored by 
another child in the futurę. 

And there were Linda Norton and 
Randy Rice, who had invested so much 
of themselves into the new library 
over the past two years that I worried 
both would sinic into a deep 
postpartum depression. After 
all, if giving birth to a seven- 
and-a-half-pound baby can be 
dispiriting, what can happen 
when you bring into the 
world a 3,800-square-foot 
library with 10,500 boolcs? 

Yet I didn't see the two 
stop smiling once that day. 
And though I lcnow there 
have been times sińce when 
their smiles have faded, I 
hope that hasn't occurred 
when they've thought about 
the new library and the great 
gift they have given so many 
people in Lincoln. 


Chris Bohjalian is the author of seven 
novels, including Midwives, The Law of 
Similars, and Trans-Sister Radio, which 
will be published in paperback this 
summer. 
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Vermont Green 

New Ways and Beautiful Marble Keep Rochesters Old Quarry Busy 



WANTED, SEASONAL HELP: April to early December. Good pay and benefits. Must 
enjoy outdoors. Some rain and snów. Will train, but mechanical and spatial sense helpful. 
Time off for deer season. Dont apply if fearful ofheights , depths or stairs. 

I f the Vermont Verde ers, Steve and Joe, ąualify for half dozen years ago, but his 
Antiąue International 20-year pins as did Fabian 
Quarry in Rochester Reed, longtime foreman, 
were to advertise for who left this past fali. Scott 
Twitchell and Ron LaPointe 
have been on the job for 10 
years. General manager 
Milce Solari started only a 


Antiąue International 
Quarry in Rochester 
.were to advertise for 
help, the ad might run like 
that. But the ąuarry doesn't 
advertise and has very little 
turnover. The Shaw broth- 


family's marble roots go 
bacie three generations. 

The ąuarry that provides 
such dependable em- 
ployment is two 
miles north of 
Rochester, 
where Quarry 
Hill Road branch 
es from Route 100 
and heads east, following 
Marsh Brook as it tumbles 
out of North Hollow. A mile 
and a half into the hollow, 
the grade flattens and the 
road crests, cutting between 
the abandoned Goodno and 
Darrah hill farms. 

Just shy of the crest, a five- 
foot-high chain-link fence 
parallels the road for 200 
feet. At its eastem end, there 
is a grassy viewing area big 
enough for a smali piclcup 
truck. 



Several times a week dur- 
ing the summer, ąuarry 
workers can loolc up at the 
fence and see sport-shirted 
yisitors and their children, 
noses against the chain 
mesh. If the workers could 
hear the thoughts of the 
onlookers, they 
guess they'd be 
saying, "Wow, 
that's a big 
hole!" (about an 
acre's surface area) or 
perhaps from the adven- 
turous, "Awesome, what a 
bungee jump!" (about 300 
feet from the top of the crane 
to the ąuarry floor). 

But unless a błock is being 
pulled — and 20-ton blocks 
are inched so cautiously 
upward as to seem frozen 
against the sky — most visi- 
tors leave stumped by what 
is going on 100 feet beneath 
them. And they most likely 
leave not realizing that the 
Vermont Verde Antiąue 
ąuarry is lcnown worldwide 
for its distinctive dark green 
serpentine marble. 


Written and Photographed by 

George Bellerose 
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Above, foreman Fabian Reed 
tests the crane as the quarry 
opens in the spring. Many of 
the 20-ton blocks are trucked 
north to the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and shipped to Italy 
for cutting and finishing. 


Previous page: A błock of 
marble completes the half- 
hour ascent from the quarry 
floor, and Scott Twitchell 
prepares a scrap błock to be 
hauled up. “You know you’ve 
got a good hitch when you 
raise the błock and it’s level 
on all four sides,” he says. 


Above, foreman Reed. 

Right, lifting a błock from the 
cutting floor. 

Opposite page: top, crew 
enters the 180-foot-deep 
quarry; middle, water is used 
to sluice marble muck from 
the floor, cool saws and fili 


hydrobags to lift blocks; 
bottom, Joe Shaw checks the 
diamond saw for sharpness. 
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Where are the teeth-chat- 
tering, deafening hydraulic 
air drills, dust clouds so 
thick you can't see your 
feet, and the nonstop John 
Henry-hammering of 
wedges to split and lift 
blocks off the floor for the 
crane's cables? 

Gone. And nonę of the 
men helów miss them 
much. 

Technology has come to 
the ąuarry in the past 
decade. The hiss of water- 
cooled, diamond-embedded 
belt and wire saws is easy on 
the ears. A moming's ham- 
mering of wedges has been 
replaced by pillow-sized 
hydrobags that split and lift 
blocks in minutes with 30 
pounds of water pressure. 
Workers now control the 
crane's movement on the 
ąuarry floor with radio sig- 
nals to a topside Computer, a 
system far less nerve-wrack- 



ing than the old seven-beep 
signaling codę to an out-of- 
sight crane operator. Today's 
six-man crew can puli as 
many blocks as the quarry's 
90-person work force did in 
the days early in the century 
when six-horse sled and 
wagon teams pulled the big 
stones the half-dozen miles 
to the Rochester railroad 
station. 

The routine today: Deter- 
mine the cutting pattern for 
the floor; set up the saws; 



ł Tve been a drill operator sińce I started in the early I970s.... If there 
was a spot with a bad core or anything, I could get it out.... It was a 

competition back then_There s really no competition today with the 

diamond saw.” —Joe Shaw, diamond saw operator 


watch their amperage so 
they don't burn up ; sharpen 
them twice a day. 

Stone, machinę and 
weather willing, there is a 
20-foot-long, 5-foot-deep cut 
at the end of the day. 

In six weeks, a 50-by-100- 
foot floor can be diced into 
5-by-5-by-10-foot blocks. In 
a good season, 250-plus 20- 
ton blocks, the start of a 
smali pyramid, are sent sky- 
ward. 

Technology helps, but 
$150,000 diamond-embed¬ 
ded belt saws are not enough 
to lceep a ąuarry afloat in 
today's global marketplace. 
Vermont's marble industry 
has shrunk to a fraction of 
its turn-of-the-century world 
dominance,- the Rochester 
operation has survived for 
80 years, in part, because of 
the luclc of the mountain- 
building forces that created 
its stone. 
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“Winter? I hate it. It just makes everything 
nasty.Youre stomping around in your snowsuit, 
slipping in the mud, slipping on the ice.You go to 
eat your sandwich, and it s frozen. By the time 
we get out of here [close the quarry, in early 
December] l’m ready.” — Ron LaPointe 


Along the length of the 
Green Mountains there are 
morę than 200 mapped sites 
of serpentine, but only a 
handful — in Roxbury, 
Windham, Cavendish and 
Rochester — have the 
soundness, ability to hołd a 
polish, durability and easy 
access to be economically 
viable. 

But Rochester's ąuarry 
goes a step beyond that and 
has bragging rights, say mar- 
ble men, as the world's pre¬ 
mier site of verde antiąue 
serpentine. It is the Rolls- 
Royce of green marble, in 
demand for uses ranging 
from elegant building 
facades to fine interior floor 
tiles and high-end kitchen 
countertops. 

"This is an excellent time 
for Vermont verde antiąue. 

A lot of the foreign verde 
antiąue serpentine is not 
good. The Italian greens 
don't hołd up as well. 
Guatemalan greens don't 
have a good hond," says 
Duncan Ogden, a geologist 
and former superintendent 
of ąuarries for Vermont Mar¬ 
ble Company. "As far as I'm 
concerned, only Taiwan has 


verde antiąue that is at all 
comparable to Vermont's." 

There is stiff competition 
in the stone industry, says 
Sołari, generał manager for 
the New York-based family 
firm that owns the ąuarry. 

"If this were just a green 
stone, we'd be out of busi¬ 
ness to cheaper Stones, but 
our verde antiąue serpentine 
is harder than marble. It can 
be used indoors and out, and 
it can hołd a polish. We have 
trouble keeping it in stoclc." 

And there's no need to 
worry about the stoclc run- 
ning out anytime soon: 
There is at least another 
20 years of stone in the 
present ąuarry and in a 
southeast extension not yet 
developed. c O? 


George Bellerose photographed 
Starksboro stone-wall buildei 
Stoney Mason for our Summer 
1999 issue. He spent many 
days in Rochester during two 
years of photographing the 
Vermont Verde Antiąue ąuarry 
and the men who make it run. 


■- 

Above, Steve Shaw pulls the 
stairs at the end of the 
ąuarrying season in late 
fali. “Taking out stairs you 
have to take your time and 
know what you’re doing,” 
he says. Right, Shaw rides 
in the work bucket as stair 
platforms are hauled up 
out of the hole. 
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Top, crew members move a 
fuel tank during closing. 
Above, ice-encrusted wheel of 
a diamond-wire saw. 

Left, the quarry, shut down 
and in the grip of winter. 
Opening time doesn’t roli 
around until early April. 
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Alan L. Graham 






Left, a dirt rond winds 
through Cambridge. 
Right, mud season me ans 
sugaring, in Reading, 
and, above, lambing, 
witb Donny Joslin, in 
Waitsfield. 

Fiddlehead ferns can't 
be far b eh ind. 



George F. Nf.ary 


Judit Fabian 
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Ąfter winters long sleep, the 
L\ Vermont countryside is 
1 V in no hurry to wake up. 
Slowly, grudgingly, the snów 
and ice go, only to return and 
ebb away again. But even at its 


earliest, wben spring is only 
hinted at in longer days and 
the smell of tbawing snów, 
tbere’s plenty of work to do. 
Lambing and mapie sugaring 
mark the transition time 


between winter and spring, and 
both demand long hours of 
work and watching. 

By May the countryside has 
begun to blossom and the thom 
sand shades of green that make 


Andrś Jenny 
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a Vermont spring unforgettable 
splash ftelds and hillsides. 
Plowing and planting have 
begun, and the farmers year 
gains momentum as the days 
grow longer. 




Alan L. Graham 




Judit Fabian 


Left, spring mist rising 
from the Winooski 
River's North Branch 
near the village of 
W orce ster. 

Ahove , a yellow lady's- 
slipper. Middle, blossoms 
in the doon/ard , 
Royalton. 

Top, rafting the West 
River duńng the spring 
dam release at famaica 
State Park. 
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Skiing is over for another 
year, but in town lots and sand- 
lots throughout Vermont, the 
summer gamę begins again. 

You don’t really know the 
Green Mountain version of 
baseball until you slide into a 


base path mud puddle! 

There is a feeling of great 
things happening in the land, 
of vemal forces unleashed at 
last. Birds announce themselves 
vigorously and flowers push 
their leaves and buds up 


through the chilly earth to 
greet the sun. Kids play in the 
brook after school — it’s light 
enough to do that again — and 
the sound of spring peepers 
echoes through the lowlands. 
Though some of it may look 
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like work, it’s all a celebration, 
of sorts. Though sorne of it may 
look like play, it’s really all 
work — the joyous work of a 
new awakening. 

—T.K.S. 



Davtd A. Seaver 



Left, dandelion field 
in Wheelock. 

From top , turning 
fiirrows iii Williston, 
baseball in Charlotte 
and tnlips. 
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By Joyce Rogers Wolkomir 
Photographed by 
Jon Gilbert Fox 



Soloist Jesse Irons 
rehearses for his role in 
the Yermont Youth 
Orchestra's annual 
spring concert. Right, 
the VYO strings. Below, 
conductor Troy Peters 
works with Irons. 


I began playing a cardboard violin, using a 
wooden dowel for a bow," says Jesse Irons. 

He is a senior at U-32 High School in East 
Montpelier, but he is remembering his introduc- 
tion to the violin at age 3, after his parents saw an 
advertisement in the local newspaper, posted by a 
teacher offering the Suzuki Method. "Then I graduat- 
ed to a teeny little violin," Jesse says. "I actually 
have no memory of life not playing the violin." 

He is taking a break during a rehearsal of Dmitri 
Kabalevsky's Concerto in C Major for Violin and 
Orchestra. It is the piece he selected as his solo for 
tomorrow's concert in Burlington^ Flynn Theatre. 
Right now, however, he and the rest of the Vermont 
Youth Orchestra, 83 teenagers from towns as far 
south as the Rutland area and as far north as the 
Quebec border, with some coming over on the ferry 
from New York State, are worlcing on their timing 
and tempos. They fili the auditorium at U-32, one of 
their rehearsal sites, with the pleasant cacophony of 
an idling orchestra — yiolins and violas tuning up, 
French horns experimentally tootling, random drum 
rolls, flute chirps. 

Ordinarily at this point, if no chatty visitors had 
showed up, Jesse might be outside, playing Ultimate 
Frisbee. At one time, soccer was his passion, but 
after sixth grade he had to choose, kicking the bali or 
bowing the violin. By then he knew musie would be 
his career. Meanwhile, with a fellow student, he has 
designed Web sites, and, with string ąuartets, he 
plays professional gigs, from weddings to Sunday 




The 

Vermont 

Youth 

Orchestra 


brunches at a Burlington bistro. Ultimate Frisbee is 
relaxing. But he is relaxed today anyway, his solo vir- 
tually iced. 

Weeks ago he began listening to recordings of this 
piece to hear how other artists handled it. He has 
incorporated favorite parts into his own perfor¬ 
mance. 

"For rehearsal tonight, I'm pretty much done," he 
says. "Fm just going over a couple of spots that gave 
me a little trouble." 

Another player, a girl from South Burlington, rush- 
es up to ask directions to a local burger emporium. In 
the Yermont Youth Orchestra, the native culture is 
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teenagerism. One girl has dyed her hair neon-raspber- 
ry. But musie is the lingua franca. And soon, bacie on 
stage, bows and drumsticks and mouthpieces poised, 
the players watch as conductor Troy Peters raises his 
baton. But this is the season's finał rehearsal, and he 
pauses. 

"Thirty-eight of you are graduating and leaving the 
orchestra this year," he says. A number of orchestra 
graduates in previous years have gone on to bright 
careers in musie — one example is Soovin Kim, who 
in 1996 became the first American in 24 years to win 
Hrst prize at the Niccolo Paganini International Vio- 
lin Competition. ''But we're just as proud of our 


graduates who 
become auto me- 
chanics or doctors," 

Peters says. One 
girl graduating this year, he reports, will teach Eng- 
lish in Africa. He cites another senior: "The first 
time I heard this guy play his trombone I had a 
headache for two-and-a-half days because he had a 
sound like a Macic trucie, and now he inspires us." Of 
Jesse Irons, he says: "He's done it all." 

Peters, a black-bearded bearish man, radiating 
energy, grew up in a Navy family in Seattle and other 
ports. In high school he played viola with a youth 
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orchestra in Tacoma. "It changed my life," he says. 
He studied composing at the Curtis Institute of 
Musie, in Philadelphia, Leonard Bernstein^ alma 
mater, where each of the 180 students is on a fuli 
scholarship, and went on to earn a master's degree 
from the University of Pennsylvania. For eight years 
he conducted in Philadelphia. But a yen for his own 
orchestra drew him and his wife to Vermont in 1995. 
He saw the Vermont Youth Orchestra Association's 
potential: He believed that as musical director he 
could expand its repertoire and its size. 

According to executive director Caroline Whid- 
don, that is exactly what Peters did. Now, besides 
musie by dead Europeans, the orchestra plays works 
by living Vermont composers. Even a leading rock 
musician, Phish's Trey Anastasio, has performed 
with the Vermont Youth Orchestra. And sińce his 
arrival Peters has doubled the organization's mem- 
bership to today's 350 orchestra players, with a total 
oi 450 participants including the summer musie 
camps. He did it by adding performing groups at vari- 
ous levels, creating a place for almost every child 
who wishes to belong. Tuition ranges from $50 to 
$900, depending on the group within the organiza- 
tion that a youth joins. Potential members who can- 
not afford the tuition can receive financial aid. 

Orchestras are rare in Vermont schools, says Caro¬ 
line Whiddon. So is strings instruction. But Vermont 
has many private teachers. And the State boasts three 
youth orchestras, including the Green Mountain 


or the Vermont Youth Strings or the Vermont Youth 
Sinfonia. Morę advanced musicians play with the 
Vermont Youth Philharmonic. And the most 
advanced — playing near professional level — make 
it into the Vermont Youth Orchestra, performing 
every year in several concerts at the Flynn Theatre in 
Burlington and at schools around the State. 

At this season's last rehearsal, Troy Peters gazes 
approvingly at his troops, their instruments poised. 
"Tonight and tomorrow, we have one morę chance 
to play together," he says. "So let's rock!" 

• 

It is Saturday morning, a musie room at Winooski 
High School. Conductor Asiat "Ace" Ali is leading a 
Presto section, the youngest players, in an assault on 
Minuet in the Style of Haydn. 

"Let's say you make a boo-boo," Ali says to his 
diminutive charges. "That's right, you just keep 
going!" 

Two girls are in this group, along with four boys — 
a blond crew-cut, a brown crew-cut, two dark crew- 
cuts. Obligingly, the blond crew-cut demonstrates a 
boo-boo (an enthusiastic screech of his scaled-down 
bow against the strings of his half-size violin) and 
then demonstrates playing serenely on. Ali, tali and 
slender, with neatly trimmed black hair, looks on 
benevolently. Then he directs the four crew-cut vio- 
linists and the two violists, the ponytailed girls, to 
continue playing Minuet in the Style of Haydn. 

"How did that sound? A little strange, huh? Don't 


“Rodrigo, its your big moment—remember, you re acting as a kind of 
metronome, so you have to stay very steady and watch me.” 



Youth Orchestra, in Bennington, and the Lakes 
Region Youth Orchestra, in the Rutland area. Also, 
the Brattleboro Musie Center offers joint adult-youth 
orchestras. Nationwide, most youth orchestras 
accept only top players. But Whiddon says: "Our dif- 
ference is that we try to accommodate everyone." 

Like the Boston Red Sox, the Vermont Youth 
Orchestra is the major leagues. But baclcing it are 
five farm teams for honing skills. Beginners as young 
as second graders might start in the Presto group, 
learning rudiments of group performance. Presto 
graduates can step up to the Yermont Youth Flutes 


forget you have to 
play each notę four 
times — the D four 
times, then the C 
four times ... that's 
it!" 

In 1982, Ali, from 
Essex Junction, was 
one of these begin- 
ning musicians, 
playing with a Yer¬ 
mont Youth Orches¬ 
tra farm team. He joined the full-fledged Youth 
Orchestra in 1985 as a violinist. When he was study- 
ing musie at the University of Vermont, he taught at 
the orchestra^ summer camp. Later, after two years 
at a conservatory in his art-teacher mother's native 
France, he retumed to Essex Junction to teach musie. 
In 1996 he began conducting Presto players, for 
which he has a knack. 

"Rodrigo! We have a cello player!" he exclaims, as 
one player arrives late with his parents, who cite an 
overtime soccer gamę. "I'm so relieved," Ali says, as 
he tunes Rodrigo's instrument. "I won't have to play 
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the cello any morę because now we have a real cello 
player/' 

They will practice March of the Metronome. "Our 
hardest piece!" Ali announces. "Rodrigo, it/s your big 
moment — remember, you're acting as a kind of 
metronome, so you have to stay very steady and 
watch me." 

These children are new to group play, and Ali 
must accustom them to constantly listen to each 
other. "It basically comes down to patience and giv- 
ing the lcids smali things to chew on that they can 
easily digest," he says. "I eąuate it to a sports team, 
which they understand — you don't just go out and 
play a gamę, because first you have to prepare and do 
your drills and have a strategy." 

In his off-hours, Ali windsurfs on Lalce Champlain. 
Winters, he snowboards. But, a Youth Orchestra 
graduate himself, he lights up working with these 
lcids. 

"Guys, that was fantastic," he tells his Presto 
group after a more-or-less successful tussle with the 
Metronome piece. "Everyone stayed together," he 
exults. "And Ruth! You did a good job because you 
lcept playing and then joined in on the last notę!" 

As morę Presto players, slightly morę advanced, 
file in for their rehearsal, Ali admonishes the four 
crew-cuts and two ponytails to remember their 
upcoming concert. "So, no TV — practice!" he says. 
"No, Gamę Boy doesn't count as TV...." 

• 

Down the corridor, the Vermont Youth Strings, 
48-strong, is rehearsing under the direction of David 
Gusalcov. These players are only a few years older, 
but the step up in performance is astonishing: Their 
musie has a thrilling sound. Only occasionally must 
Gusalcoy stop conducting to offer tips. 

"On that last beat of the bass, you have to hołd it 
right up to the next downbeat — that's why it's 
sounding raggedy right now," he tells them. 

Gusalcoy, his curly hair iron-gray, plays violin with 
the Vermont Symphony, teaches and also plays with 
a bluegrass band, a swing band and an "eclectic trio." 
He has a teaching philosophy: "Have fun, so the lcids 
lceep engaged," he says. There is a Vermont Youth 
Strings beach party. And for their Halloween party, 
Gusalcoy dresses as Professor Banana Nose. "I talk 
with a European accent and conduct with a fishing 
pole or a ladle," he says. "Sometimes I appear as a 
renowned lcazoo player, and although I don't actually 
have a lcazoo, I play a comb-and-waxed-paper concert 
for the kids." 

He tries to find musie for his players that is "not 
too hard, but hard enough." Sometimes, he adds, 
"that means I rewrite the musie a bit, so the third 
yiolins don't feel they're doing nothing." 

Gusakoy grew up an army brat, mainly in the 
South and the Orient, listening to his father sing 
songs from his native Ukrainę and his mother play¬ 
ing the piano. He studied psychology at Yale. "But 
once Pd had a violin in my hands, I loved the sound," 
he says. 

Now, he hears his strings waver. "Cellos, when 
you go up to your high E, play it confidently," he 



The VYO's musicians play at a nearly professional 
level. Members come to the Burlington area front as 
far north as the Canadian border, as far south as 
Rutland. Left, Ace Ali leads the young students of the 
Presto group. 


says. They play on to the finale. Gusalcoy loolcs 
pleased. 

"It sounds like a piece!" he says. 

• 

At Burlington High School, conductor Annę Deck¬ 
er is rehearsing the number three farm team, the Ver- 
mont Youth Sinfonia. As a solo viola sings a lament, 
the other strings pulsing in the baclcground, she 
waves them to a stop. 

"We need to place that sixteenth notę exactly in 
the middle of the two eighth notes," Decker says, 
peering at the sheets of musical notation on her 

(Continued on page 73) 
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By Michael T. Hahn 
Photographed by Mario Morgado 
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Author Howard Frank Mosher loves fishing, and 
telling stories rooted in rnral life. 


\ \ł / hen writer Howard Frank Mosher goes fishing, he 
\ A / doesn’t want to see other people (or even an old 
T ▼ boot track) along the stream, and he doesn’t want to 
catch fish that have spent time inside a hatchery. Mosher 
likes to hike far from any sign of civilization to pursue 
native brook trout, the iridescent gems glittering in our 
purest and coldest streams. He has traveled as far as 
Labrador and Montana in search of brook trout, but most of 
his fishing is done closer to home in Vermont. 

When he and I went fishing in July 1998, record rains 
had swollen Vermont’s streams to torrents. We drove along 
the back roads of Essex County for hours, investigating a 
succession of smaller and smaller brooks in search of one 
that wasn’t too flooded to offer decent fishing. After finally 
settling on a elear brook, Mosher, wearing calf-high rubber 
boots, blue jeans and a red-and-black checked shirt, led me 
uphill for miles before deeming that we had traveled far 
enough from any passable road to commence fishing. 

He caught his first brook trout at age 5 on a worm. Later 
his dad and uncle taught him to fish with three flies, a lead 
fly and two droppers, and they caught brook trout every 
summer in Quebec’s Laurentian Mountains. Mosher 
believes that his bamboo fly rod possesses a “transcendent 
talismanic and autobiographical significance,” and that fish- 
ing, his “passionate lifelong avocation,” constitutes an abid- 
ing hond with his family, friends and region. 
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In the Northeast Kingdom, a region of sugar mapie 
ridges, thick spruce swamps, overgrown homesteads, 
glacial lakes, north-flowing rivers and struggling family 
farms, individualism and eccentricity are traits the local 
people accept and often admire. Howard Frank Mosher, the 
most prominent and vehement individualist living in the 
Kingdom, has established himself as one of Vermont's pre¬ 
mier novelists by chronicling fictional and semi-fictional 
characters from the state's wild and woolly past. 

In late May of 1964, the day after he and his wife, Phillis, 
graduated from Syracuse University, Mosher saw the 
Northeast Kingdom for the first time. Interviewing for 
teaching jobs at Orleans High School, they watched rain- 
bow trout jumping the waterfalls in the twilight. The 
superintendent of schools said, "Do you like to fish?" 
Mosher said, "Only for trout, and only every day." The 
young couple signed on for annual salaries of $4,200 apiece 
and found their lifetime home. 

Mosher is notoriously reluctant to be interviewed, so 
when I conceived this story, I didn't want to intrude upon 
our friendship by cornering him into a formal discourse. 
Instead I gleaned occasional tidbits of information from 
him by sneaking pertinent ąuestions into a decade of social 
conversations on the telephone, during fishing trips and on 
my visits to his home, where he has often counseled me 
concerning my own modest writing career. 

I first met Mosher during the 1970s, when he was work- 
ing for my father, Thomas Hahn, then the director of the 
Orleans County Council of Social Agencies. Mosher's 
duties included social work with high school dropouts. Sev- 
eral of these homeless teenagers moved in with Mosher and 
his wife, who has a soft spot for the dispossessed. The 
teenagers provided the writer with colorful story materiał, 
as did the 12 low-income adults who studied basie literacy 
in his classroom. Mosher's childhood memories of his 
extended family and friends added depth to his stories, but 
the most vivid of his images stem from his days working 
with Jalce Blodgett, a logger and reputed whiskey smuggler 
infamous for his independence. 

Mosher says, "Although Jalce Blodgett might break your 
jaw if you angered him, he was a lcind and gentle man and a 
wonderful friend. The experience of working for Jalce 
turned out to be the single most important turning point of 
my career." 

After spending two days in 1969 at a creative writing pro¬ 
gram in California, Mosher heeded the advice of a stranger, 
an ex-Vermonter who, during a brief meeting at a traffic 
light, advised him to "go bacie home where you belong 
while you still can." Phillis agreed, and they immediately 
returned to Vermont, where the only job that Howard could 
find was as an apprentice horse logger for Jake Blodgett. 

Jake, perpetually reelcing of fragrant softwood pitch, was 
a natural teacher who instructed with actions instead of 
words. He paid Mosher $8 a day for the two months that he 
worked for him, but Blodgett's tales of whiskey running, 
farming, logging and country living were priceless to a 
young writer seelcing his voice. Impressed by Jake Blodgett 
and inspired by the Robert Frost poem "Mapie," which says 
"name children some names and see what you do," Howard 
and Phillis named their only son Jake. 

A few months after Jake was born in 1972, Mosher's per- 
sistence paid a modest dividend when The Cimarron 
Review, an Oklahoma literary journal, published "Alabama 
Jones," a haunting short story that has been republished 
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several times, including in the 25th anniversary issue of 
The Cimarron Review and as one of the six short stories 
packaged with the novella Where the Rivers Flow North. 

The manuscript of Where the Rivers Flow North gained 
the attention of an influential literary agent named Don 
Congdon, but Congdon was unable to get the novella pub¬ 
lished as a first book. A few publishers expressed interest in 
it provided Mosher could first write and publish a full- 
length novel to build a following. Mosher had entered his 
second decade of serious writing without producing a nov- 
el, so the pressure was intense when he aslced Phillis, "Do 
you think I should quit doing social work and just write?" 
To her eternal credit, Phillis endorsed the gambie by 
promptly replying, "Why not?" 

Howard and Phillis sold their home, where Jake and their 
daughter, Annie, had been born, rented a smali place and 
tightened their belts while Mosher wrote Disappearances, 
a frislcy, magical tale of adventure and whislcey-running in 
1930s Vermont. Disappearances was published in 1977, fol- 
lowed by Where the Rivers Flow North in 1978; Marie 
Blythe in 1983; A Stranger in the Kingdom in 1989; North¬ 
ern Borders in 1994; North Country in 1997 and Fali of the 
Year in 1999. Along the way, Mosher received a Guggen- 
heim fellowship and 
the New England Book 
Award. Where the 
Rivers Flow North and 
A Stranger in the King¬ 
dom were both madę 
into films by North¬ 
east Kingdom director 
Jay Craven, and Mosh- 
er's characters were 
portrayed on the 
screen by such notable 
actors as Tantoo Car¬ 
dinal, Ernie Hudson, 

Bill Raymond, Rip 
Torn, Martin Sheen 
and Michael J. Fox. 

Craven plans to start 
production of a film 
based on Disappearances this fali, with Kris Kristofferson 
in the lead role of Quebec Bill Bonhomme. 

Now 58, Mosher is putting the finishing touches on a 
new book, The Jefferson Papers: The One True Account of 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition 1803-1806. This is a fic¬ 
tional story about True Tom Jefferson, the illegitimate son 
of President Thomas Jefferson. An African-American 
painter of landscapes and portraits, True Tom is a brilliant 
hell-raiser who saves the expedition from disaster several 
times, but constantly irritates Lewis and Clark. During the 
course of his research, Mosher retraced the trail of the expe- 
dition three times. With this book the scope of his writing 
is becoming national. 

Despite his achievements, Mosher remains down-to- 
earth, humble and generous. Perhaps this is due to the fact 
that his success was anything but overnight. Phillis can 
still recall her feeling of dread when her husband walked to 
the mailbox every morning to collect his rejection notices. 
As Howard says, "How we take our bad luck can be a major 
determining factor in how we make our good luck." 

In his fiction, Mosher interprets the significant alter- 
ations in his life by denoting the North Country he knew 













as a child and by "exploring critical periods of change in it 
and in my own life." 

Many of Mosher's accomplishments are directly attribut- 
able to his dedication. According to Phillis, "He writes 
every day from the time he gets up until supper, taking off 
maybe an hour for lunch and to walk the dog. When the 
stress from writing builds too much, we go to Montreal to 
get away. We like to go to Atwater Market, walk along the 
streets, then go to a movie. We did that recently to cele- 
brate our 32nd anniversary." 

Mosher said he doesn't attempt to write a certain num- 
ber of pages per day, he just worlcs all day every day and 
usually produces four to seven pages a day, "which would 
be fine if I didn't feel compelled to rewrite everything 50 
times." 

Complementing MoshePs old-fashioned work ethic is his 
old-fashioned techniąue: He eschews computers and 
even typewriters,- he still writes his stories in longhand 
with a pencil. Such a primitive method might be seen as 
a bridge to the past for a nostalgie writer, but Mosher 
maintains that it is simply an old habit, although "it 
does force me to write slowly and concentrate on every 
sentence." 
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Fishing, says Mosher is his "passionate lifelong 
avocationHe caught his first brook trout at 
the age of 5. Left, the author writes his stories 
longhand , sitting at his kitchen table , and then 
revises and polishes them repeatedly. 


Moshers newest book, The Jefferson 
Papers: The One True Account of the Lewis 
and Clark Expedidon 1803'1806, will be 
out soon. A film based on his novel Disap - 
pearances is to go into production next fali, 
with Kris Kristofferson in the lead role. 


Often, the writer talces an apple or a sandwich and spends 
his lunch break wallcing on a mountain near his Irasburg 
home. During his daily walk (he cross-country skis in Win¬ 
ter), he tries to forget his current project and ponder his next 
one, but usually his current work keeps resurfacing in his 
mind as he enjoys the natural surroundings. In springtime, 
flowering shadblow signals that the icy streams have 
warmed enough for brook trout to bite worms; a week or 
two later cherry blossoms indicate good fishing with wet 
flies. Whatever the season, the time outdoors rejuvenates 
his creativity, and he goes back to work with renewed vigor. 

Mosher completes the first draft of a story before he 
begins revising. Later he spends years revising, but while he 
is working on the first draft, he wants "to flow and write 
from the heart rather than be in an analytical frame of 
mind. Later I go paragraph to paragraph and sentence to 
sentence, cutting and polishing." 

Many would-be writers (and even some established writ- 
ers), spend a great deal of time inventing intricate plots, 
then try to develop characters to fit the plots. Mosher never 


plans the plot in advance. On the contrary, he concentrates 
on the characters, and lets the story evolve from them. 

"When writing fiction, if you have an idea about a char- 
acter, an event, a joke or anything at all, it is important to 
explore these ideas, even if you're not surę that it will be 
included in the book," Mosher said recently. "This is hard 
to do if you are working on a deadline, but it is nonetheless 
necessary. Over the years I have compiled a fund of North¬ 
east Kingdom aneedotes, which I'm always trying to fit 
into my stories. Usually they almost fit, but they are hardly 
ever exactly right. Fiction is mysterious, with no formula." 

On that aforementioned July day in Essex County, Mosh¬ 
er and I caught dozens of brook trout between four and 
eight inches long and released most of them back into the 
chortling stream. Although he is nine years older than I, 
toward evening when I was groaning with every weary step, 



he was still splashing ahead enthusiastically. Eventual- 
ly we headed back downhill toward the car that would 
transport us hack to the modern world, and he talked 
about how he enjoys the remote brooks of Essex Coun¬ 
ty that make him feel like a kid again by reminding 
him of the stream where he grew up. He is pleased that 
few people would expend so much energy for such 
dimmutive fish because it enables us to briefly savor a 
special fragment of the planet by ourselves. 

In the backcountry, Mosher never fails to notice an 
exquisite flower or songbird. His conversation is always 
enlightening and musing, yet never deteriorates from dia- 
logue to monologue. If events become difficult, Mosher can 
be relied upon to cheerfully overcome adversity. In the 
words of one of his characters, the grandfather in Northern 
Borders, "He's a good fella to go down the river with." 

Another quote from the same character might best 
describe his legacy in literaturę. While speaking about map- 
ping LabradoPs uncharted wilderness, the grandfather 
could just as well have been portraying MoshePs Northeast 
Kingdom narratives when he said, "There needs to be a 
record of all this wild country, goddamn it, there needs to 
be a record of what it was like before it disappeared." 


Michael T. Hahn lives and writes in Orleans. He is the author of 
several books, including Ethan Allen: A Life of Adventure; Ann 
Story: Vermont's Heroine of Independence.- and Alexander Twi- 
light: Vermont's African-American Pioneer. 
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Editor's NOTĘ: We immediately liked this netu story by Howard Frank Mosher because, like so 
many of Mosher s stories } it unites his vivid imaginadon with his rock-solid knowledge of northeastern 
Vermont. The author says he worked on the tale for seteral years and, when he finally completed it, 
thought Yermont Life was the perfect place to publish itfirst. We enthusiastically agree. 


he w/mder is, Rob, that this old wooden tower hasn’t 
beęn struck by lightning and burned to the ground a 


ndred times over. LII go first. If I break through a 
step and plunge to my death, it will be no great loss. 

This was never a safe place, sixty feet up in the air 
and swaying with every gust of wind that came along. 
From the start it was hard to find anyone to man it. A 
łit occupation for a proud and solitary young woman, 
sitting alone on a mountaintop watching for fires. Be 
careful of that railing. It’s as shaky as your great aunt. 

Weil! 1 see the prospect’s still worth the climh. 
Mount Washington already has snów on its peak. 
And Mansfield^ coloring up nicely. Today puts me in 
mind of the fali day Satterńeld arrived. 

It had been hazy all that afternoon. I could just 
make out the Canadian peaks to the north, with the 


big lakę lying between. I could see a storm gathering 
in that ąuarter, too. An oldTashioned cloud-splitter, 
with thunderheads piling up and up, then a yellow jag 
of lightning, followed by a crash that shook the tower. 
Another streak of light, illuminating a great swatch of 
angry purple water below. Just as the second crash 
came, I glimpsed the black speck between the moun- 
tains. 

In the next stroke of lightning I spied it again. 
Then I heard a buzzing, faint and far away, like bees in 
the holiyhocks by the woodshed door on an afternoon 
in haying time, but growing louder between each 
thunderclap. Now the speck in the sky resembled one 
of those great flying reptiles we’re told once terrorized 
the land. But this creature had a double set of wings; 
and unlike a bird’s, or even a flying reptile’s, they were 
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stiff. It was an airplane, Rob. The first 
airplane I'd ever seen. And it was Corn¬ 
ing my way, attempting to outrun the 
storm. 

Weil, sir, it was touch and go. One 
moment I had hope for the machinę 
and the man in it. The next I was cer- 
tain the storm would claim them both. 
I could see the aviator plainly now, sit- 
ting slightly off center on the lower 
wing, in a kind of harness, his hands 
flying over three or four levers, trying 
to keep his craft aloft. And you may 
believe this or not, as you please, but 
the plane's wings were tipped with 
blue electrical current. And the same 
unearthly violet light played over the 
man and his dancing hands! 

Oh, he came out of the storm like 
great Zeus himself, just clearing the 
top of the tower. On the underside of 
the bottom wing I read the words 
"HENRY SATTERFIELD'S FLYING 
CIRCUS LAFAYETTE, LOUISIANA." 
As he passed over he lifted his goggles 
and our eyes locked for an instant. He 
jabbed downward with the forefinger 
of his gloved hand, to indicate that he 
wished to land. I pointed down the 
mountainside toward the farm. The 
pilot waggled his wings by way of say- 
ing thank you, then the deluge hit, 
enveloping the man and his piane in 
the driving rain. 

I dashed down the tower steps, and 
sprinted along the mountainside path 
through the rain. I could run like a 
deer in those days, Rob, and I was des- 
perate to find out if the airman had 
landed safely. As he had. He was stand- 
ing beside his machinę in the down- 
pour, in the cut hayfield behind the 
barn, a slender man of medium height, 
perhaps 10 years older than me, mak- 
ing him about 30. He had a dark com- 
plexion, dark eyes, and dark wavy hair. 
"Henry Satterfield, at your service, 
ma'am," he said, extending his hand. 
"With thanks for your navigational 
assistance." 

Henry Satterfield glanced around 
himself, sąuinting against the rain. 
"And this place would be?" 

"Kingdom Mountain," I said. "Pm 
Jane Hubbell, of the Hubbells of King¬ 
dom Mountain. Very pleased to make 
your acąuaintance, Mr. Satterfield." 

"Just Satterfield will do nicely," he 
said. "Let me ask you a ąuestion, Miss 
Jane — I assume and very much hope 


it's Miss Jane. Have you ever walked 
on the wing of a Burgess Wright Model 
F aeroplane in a pair of close-fitting 
black tights?" 

"I have not," I said, "But would very 
much like to. And it is Miss Jane." 

Satterfield nodded. "Weil, then," he 
said. "As soon as this shower blows 
over, we'll commence training." 

Now, Robert. My father — your 
great grandfather Hubbell — was not a 
much traveled man. And my mother, 
who was never a well woman, and 
faint of heart besides, had never once 
set foot outside Kingdom County in 
her life. But having heard rumors to 
the effect that human naturę was not 
greatly different elsewhere in the 
world than on our mountain, my par- 
ents were both sufficiently well-trav- 
eled to be deeply suspicious of Mr. 
Henry Satterfield of Lafayette, 
Louisiana, and his Flying Circus. So 
my father promptly ąuartered him in 
the barn, and demanded the man's 
matches to boot, as if he were a com- 
mon tramp! 

Satterfield madę no objection. He 
was a true gentleman, you see, and 
looked the part. He sported a four-in- 
hand necktie, a crimson vest over a 
snowy blouse, and the first pair of 
white shoes I had ever seen on a man's 
feet. For he had put on flying exhibi- 
tions from Niagara Falls to Paris, 
France, and was as much a man of the 
world as my father was a man of these 
mountains. 

The storm had somehow damaged 
his engine, which he worked on all the 
next day and the day after that while I 
practiced wing-walking on the station- 
ary piane. On the third morning he 
declared that the piane and I were both 
ready to go aloft. Nor was I afraid in 
the least. For a Kingdom Mountain 
horsewoman and fire-tower keeper, 
wing-walking turned out to be no great 
feat at all. Satterfield had given me 
some cotton to put in my ears against 
the roar of the engine, and contrived a 
short tether running from my waist to 
a guy wire along the underside of the 
top wing. Never once did it occur to 
me that I might fali. I had great faith in 
myself and greater faith yet in Satter¬ 
field, who was a very able man, and a 
very noticing man, as well. While we 
were on high, he seemed to notice 
everything of interest in Kingdom 
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County, from the chicken farm on the 
lakę road, to the new automobiles 
parlced outside the Model A agency on 
the edge of the village, to the Ferris 
wheel setting up on the county fair- 
grounds. 

Our plan was to put on an acrobatic 
and wing-walking exhibition at King- 
dom Fair, then head south together on 
Satterfield's prearranged exhibition 
Circuit. Ali that remained was to pro- 
cure the black tights, which I was 
making myself. And now, Rob, comes 
a surprising twist. 

I have told you that Satterfield was 
dark-complected. Soon enough, it 
became apparent to me that in fact he 
was a man of mixed blood. He madę 
no attempt to conceal it, explaining 
that his father was an Acadian and his 
mother a Creole woman. And you may 
be further surprised to learn that it 
was this revelation that finally recon- 
ciled my parents to him. When they 
objected to my going aloft with Satter¬ 
field, I said, "So. You don't wish me to 
keep company with a man of color." I 
was throwing down the gauntlet, you 
see — knowing that my Hubbell ances- 
tors had once operated the northern- 
most station on Vermont's Under¬ 
ground Railroad, and that my mother's 
people had been fervent abolitionists 
as well. At this declaration, my par¬ 
ents exchanged a ąuick, startled look. 
Then my father rosę from the table 
and went immediately to the barn and 
conducted Satterfield into the house, 
where my mother established him in 
the best downstairs bedroom. Not, cer- 
tainly, because they trusted him any 
morę than ever, but because of Hubbell 
family pride. Of which I shall soon 
have something morę to say. 

I, for my part, was growing fonder of 
the aviator with each passing day. 
Evenings, we sat on the porch glider or 
wallced hand in hand over the farm, he 
telling me about his travels. Oh, he 
was Othello to my wide-eyed Desde- 
mona, Rob, and in morę ways than 
one. And on the evening before the fair 
began, he said to me, "Miss Jane, there 
is a fine jeweler's shop on the board- 
walk in Atlantic City, where I am due 
in a week. Present company agreeable, 
it would be my great honor to pur- 
chase a ring for you there." 

Without the slightest hesitation, I 
(Continued on page 66) 
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Wild Rite of Spring 

By Andrew Nemethy 
Photographed by Sandy Macys 



S PRING IN VERMONT 
means rain and snów, 
sleet and hail, balmy 
south winds and freezing 
north winds, mud and cro- 
cuses and daffodils, high 
water and gloomy fog. 
Sometimes all on the same 
day. 

Considering this volatile 
litany of meteorological 
moods, you'd think no one 
in their right mind would 
Schedule an outdoor sport- 
ing event that exposes 800 
or so competitors to such 
unpredictable elements. But 
being right-minded is a rela- 
tive thing among winter- 
weary Vermonters, whose 
itch to do something out- 
doors can overwhelm mis- 
givings about April's unset- 
tled climate. 

This is where the Sugar- 
bush Triathlon comes in. 

The brain child of Robert 
Center, a longtime resident 
of Waitsfield and the Mad River Valley 
of north-central Vermont, the triathlon 
occurs in April, smack in the middle 
of Vermont's most dramatic and capri- 
cious seasonal schizophrenia. Over 22 
years, it has been run in serene spring 
sunshine and mild windswept rain, in 
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The cold reality of the Mad River 
strikes during last year's Sugarbush 
Triathlon. Above, runners in 
the first of the triathlon's four parts. 

Top, Colchester's Leigh Mallory 
was an Ironman despite last year's 
bowling blizzard. 


spitting sleet, flurries and, 
in the memorable (or noto- 
rious) 1982 version, in win- 
ter's last grasp, when a frigid 
Arctic high seized Vermont 
and the Mad River seized up 
with ice. In the flexible spir- 
it of the event, triathlon 
paddlers ended up running, 
carrying paddles in hand. 

In the odd calculus of a 
Vermont spring, this unpre- 
dictability is considered fun 
and part of the challenge. By 
that measure, last year's 
race will be recorded as the 
ultimate in fun and chal¬ 
lenge. It occurred during a 
howling spring snowstorm 
that dumped as much as 18 
inches of sticky, wet snów, 
creating True North condi- 
tions even Jack London 
could not have conjured up. 

It was a day when ski lifts 
and highways shut down, 
power went out and even 
the hardiest skiers bagged 
the slopes and headed for the Sunday 
brunch linę — if they could make it. It 
was a day when a race-bound canoe- 
carrying four-wheel-drive Subaru 
Forester, a go-anywhere car, spun off 
Route 100 entering the Mad River Val- 
ley and landed in a field, like some ill 

























Canoes are arranged at the put-iti area to be ready when competitors arrive, at top speed, to dash into the river. 


omen. But the Sugarbush Triathlon, 
which has never been canceled, went 
on as scheduled April 9, 2000. 

Weil, not ąuite as scheduled. The 
start had to be delayed, the paddling 
portion shortened, the biking leg 
replaced with a running section. But a 
total of 659 hardy competitors, ages 9 
to 71, showed up anyway, including 
149 multiperson teams and the iron- 
men (48) and women (9), who do all 
four sections on their own. Even Cen¬ 
ter, who had seen just about every- 
thing in his years running a nordic ski 
operation, could not believe it. The 
Warren Elementary school gymnasi- 
um was absolutely crammed with 
brightly colored, pre-race-jittered com¬ 
petitors ready to brave the elements. 

Or make that survive the elements. 
Amazement elear on his face as he 
looked out at the crowd, Center 
climbed onto a chair a little before 11 


a.m. and told everyone, "Tm blown 
away by the number of people who got 
here to do this." Then he related how 
the race has always been about having 
some spring fun, and the fact that the 
weather wasn't cooperating — indeed, 
was throwing a tantrum — wasn't 
going to stop that. 

"This is Vermont. This is why we 
live here," he said. 

• 

"The triathlon was meant to be an 
upswing to close the ski season," 
explains Center, a solidly built, intense 
person who started the event in 1979 
while running the Tucker Hill Ski 
Touring Center. He hoped it would 
ease the spring blues for his Staff and 
skiers as the snów melted. "They say 
the rest is history," he says with a 
laugh. "We had 32 [competitors] that 
first year." 

The Tucker Hill Triathlon ąuickly 


grew and eventually became the Sug¬ 
arbush Triathlon, turning into a full- 
fledged rite of spring in northern Ver- 
mont, right up there with mapie sugar- 
ing. Last year it expanded to a fuli 
weekend event called the Vermont 
Adventure Games — a name morę apt, 
thanks to the storm, than Center could 
have imagined. It included a kids' 
triathlon the day before, a pasta feed, 
fitness walk, lots of clinics and demos, 
benefit raffles and sports gear sales. 

Even considering the weather, the 
Sugarbush Triathlon has a certain 
whimsical logie. Though triathlons by 
definition combine three different spe- 
cialties in one event, Center's uncon- 
yentional spring idea was to create a 
mixture of four sports. The race begins 
with a five-mile run along scenie 
Route 100 followed by a six-mile pad- 
dle down the twisting Mad River, an 
eight-mile bike, mainly uphill, to Sug- 
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arbush ski area's Mount Ellen base 
lodge and, finally, a 2.5-mile cross- 
country ski leg, usually on manmade 
snów. The Mount Ellen lodge affords a 
fine spot for the finish linę and post- 
race party to celebrate the end of win¬ 
ter and the warm days to come. 

Each portion of the race is fairly 
short, making it family and couch- 
potato friendly (this is the only race of 
the year for some participants) and, 
including individuals and teams, it has 
19 race classes, allowing lots of win- 
ners. It gives skiers a chance for a last 
fling and summer sports fans a way to 
kick off the season. And one of the 
biggest sports occurs in March, long 
before the event, as friends, neighbors 
and business associates are cajoled, 
sometimes dragooned, into joining 
teams. Participants — like Winona 
Lowe, a triathlete spending her first 
winter in Vermont after moving up 
from Sarasota, Florida — may not 
know what they're getting into. 

"Fm in shock. This is a top," she 
said, looking out with awe at the howl- 
ing snów as she waited indoors for the 
running event to start. 

No one was in morę shock last year 
than the bikers, whose portion of the 
race was canceled because of the bliz¬ 
zard. They would have to do a five- 
mile run instead, including one-and-a- 
half-miles of grueling uphill to the ski 
area. But, true to the spirit of the event, 
some even saw a bright side here. 
Louise McCarren, a lawyer and veter- 
an ironwoman from Charlotte who 
has competed in every one of the 22 
races, said she'd been training for the 
Boston marathon and morę running 
was fine with her. 

"These are my conditions," she 
joked, " 'cause I haven't been riding on 
my bike." 

The light-hearted naturę of the race 
is written all over the entry forms. 
Whimsical team names last year 
included: Rust Never Sleeps; The Doc- 
tors of Pain ; Is It Over Yet? Team I-B- 
Profen; It's Trying Time Again,- 
Straight off the Couch; and the 
extremely appropriate April Fools. The 
triathlon has become a gala communi- 
ty and tourist event for the whole Mad 
River Valley. It fills local restaurants 
and inns and features cheering onlook- 
ers gathered all along the course. 
About 100 yolunteers pitched in last 
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year to control traffic and road cross- 
ings, man the hand-off areas and keep 
times. Considering the foul weather, 
Center called them the event's 
"unsung heroes." 

The Kids' Triathlon, added for its 
family focus, was a resounding suc- 
cess, drawing nearly 100 competitors 
aged 5-12 for a short kayak paddle in a 
pond, a muddy bilce Circuit and a fanci- 
ful obstacle course designed by two- 
time Olympic downhill racer Doug 
Lewis, a Valley resident. Tanned and 
kinetic, Lewis bounded around the hay 
bales, bunny hops and other obstacles, 
cheering on the youngsters, who kept 
their parents entertained with innova- 
tive methods of getting around the 
running course. 

"We have to go over and get nervous 
for our child," joked Alex Maclay of 
Warren as her son Thayer, 10, got 
ready to start. Larry 0'Toole, a local 
ironman who won his class in 1999 
and finished just one second out of 
first place last year, was there to cheer 
kids on. "IWe got to check out the 
competition for years down the linę," 
he joked. 

Always a day filled with indelible 
images and drama, last year's storm 
added a surreal, comical tonę. At the 
boat launch at Lareau's swimming 
hole on Route 100, morę than 100 
frozen paddlers jumped and wiggled to 
stay warm as they waited for runners 
to arrive for the hand-off. Buried under 
snowbanks, the normally broad, sandy 
beach became a slippery, difficult 
dropoff, creating a frenzied boat-launch 
traffic jam. It took one frustrated iron¬ 
man three tries to launch his kayak. 

Waiting for his teanTs runner to 
arrive, David Roth of Williston was 
using his paddle to scrape ice and snów 
off the bottom of his canoe. Asked if 
he could ever imagine paddling in con- 
ditions like this, he replied with a 
smile, "The better ąuestion is why are 
two bikers canoeing?" noting that he 
and partner Shelley Lutz of Rutland 
were both members of the Green 
Mountain Bicycle Club, not canoeists. 

Cameron Cope of Montpelier had an 
even better ąuestion. A neighbor, Ellen 
Starr, had recruited him to cycle for 
her team. A strong biker, he was won- 
dering about the sanity of running five 
miles instead — wearing hiking boots. 
"Crampon compatible," he noted 
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LANDMARKS 


wryły. ''I imagine Fil be walking a fair 
amount/' he said, grinning. 

Larry Geoghegan was keeping spirits 
up and staying warm with boisterous, 
nonstop commentary. He said his 
Team Thirsty, a crew of friends from 
the Boston area, was rounded up at the 
last-minute. "We always come up here 
for our sporting actiyities," he said, 
apparently unfazed by the snów. Pad- 
dler Giną Campoli of Craftsbury, 
whose all-female Spring Chicks team 
finished second in its class, said get- 
ting to the race and organizing the 
logistics of gear were harder than the 
competition. "I feel 
like Fve been in two 
races already," she 
said. 

The Mad River's 
mercurial paddling 
conditions usually 
provide the most 
challenge for com- 
petitors and the most 
entertainment for 
spectators. One year 
a competitor com- 
pared going down the 
half-frozen river to 
paddling in an iced 
gin and tonie. In low- 
water years, boats 
scrape the river bot- 
tom ; in high water, 
paddlers are swept 
along at near flood 
stage. No one has 
been hurt, but swim- 
ming season always 
comes unexpectedly early for some. 

At a prime dunking spot just above 
Waitsfield's covered bridge, the river 
twists around in the S-curve from Heli, 
pulling paddlers through two tricky 
jogs created by jutting rocks and grav- 
el. Despite the weather, a hardy crowd 
of spectators waited there last year, 
along with wet-suited rescue person- 
nel, as paddlers emerged from the 
snów and mist like water-borne 
wraiths and entered the narrow, 
watery slalom. 

The scene was a wacky yersion of 
bumper boats, competitors going 
through two or three abreast, spun 
baekwards and sideways by the cur- 
rent. Lusty cheers greeted survivors' 
heroics and especially the mishaps, 
like the dunking that befell Zack 


Stegeman and Stacy Chiappinelli, part 
of an outing club contingent from St. 
Lawrence University. They were 
swung wide by the current in the first 
turn, sideswiped the rocks and cap- 
sized, gasping, into the frigid water. 

Rescuer Steve Brownlee ąuickly 
threw a lifeline and helped haul them 
ashore. Stegeman, shivering and clear- 
ly stunned by the ice bath, still had the 
presence of mind to joke. "Fve always 
wanted to belong to the Polar Bear 
Club," he said. His only paddling expe- 
rience had been in gym class, which is 
entirely in keeping with the "what the 
heck" spirit of the 
event. 

Brownlee, a volun- 
teer and paddling 
outfitter from Stowe 
whose son was in the 
race, had a classic 
Vermont take on the 
event. "This is a 
fantastic Vermont 
event. It really gets 
folks enthused for 
Vermont reere- 
ation." Kept busy 
throwing his rescue 
linę out into the 
swift current, he 
joked, "I haven't hit 
as many [swimmers] 
as I wanted to." 

Downstream, a big 
eddy held several 
bobbing, capsized 
boats whose riders 
had tasted the frosty 
Mad. Because of the storm, the pad¬ 
dling section was shortened and pad¬ 
dlers had to run a mile to a hand-off 
area. Standing around catching their 
breath, they described conditions. "It 
was a lot of wind and snów and ice in 
our faces," said Marsha Bancroft, a 62- 
year-old kayaker from Fayston who is 
a yeteran Sugarbush Triathlon racer. 
Of course, in the same breath she and 
others said it was still fun. 

From the Waitsfield Elementary 
school, the bikers-turned-runners 
faced conditions last year that tested 
the most stalwart concept of fun. If 
you've ever seen those images of musk 
oxen facing howling snów on the Arc- 
tic tundra, you've got the picture. The 
2000 triathlon will go down as perhaps 
the only race ever to feature runners 
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wearing ski goggles and weaving across 
the road to dodge rumbling State snow- 
plows. 

By the time they arrived at the 
Mount Ellen base lodge, they were 
frozen and thoroughly coated with 
snów and ice. Inside, slowly thawing 
out like melting snowmen, they were 
amazed they'd survived. 

"It's one of the toughest things I've 
ever done," said Peter Oliver of War¬ 
ren. "It was fun though," he added. 

The ski finale, which is often a sun¬ 
ny sprint around a slushy Circuit, was 
like a forced trek in a Siberian wind 
tunnel, with whiteout conditions that 
featured gusts whipping downslope at 
morę than 30 miles per hour. It 
stopped skiers going uphill in their 
tracks. For skiers going downhill, it 
was like a giant hand flinging them 
blindly down the course. 

Inside the steamy base lodge, drip- 
ping skiers thawed and marveled. 

"That was somewhere between poor 
and terrible," said an incredulous Rick 
Hubbard of Stowe, his face coated 
with snów. 

"The wind hit me and just stopped 
me," exclaimed Robert "Sigh" Searles 
of Hyde Park, a veteran competitor 
whose tali frame catches a lot of air. 

Young Troy Kingsbury figured he 
did the ski leg virtually blind. "That 
was the coldest Pve ever been. I had 
my hat down and the wind was blow- 
ing and I couldnY see anything," he 
said. 

Not that anyone was complaining. 
Just the opposite, in fact, because the 
Sugarbush Triathlon is all about diver- 
sion and giving folks something to 
accomplish and talk about in the 
spring doldrums. By that measure, it 
was clearly a howling success. As Jim 
Sanford of Warren reflected, standing 
outside braving the snowy gale to sup- 
port friends and cheer the skiers on his 
son's and wife's teams, the snowstorm 
madę this version of the triathlon the 
best of all. 

"Oh, this is legend materiał," he 
said. "Years later, people will be able 
to say, " 'Remember 2000?' " zfr 


Freelance writer Andrew Nemethy of 
Adamant and photographer Sandy Macys 
of Fayston nearly froze while covering last 
year’s Sugarbush Triathlon (see page 17). 
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SATTERFIELD Continued from page 59 


replied, "Present company is most 
agreeable, Mr. Satterfield." 

"Just Satterfield will do," he remind- 
ed me, with a smali bow. "You have 
madę me a very happy man, Jane 
Hubbell." 

Which brings me to the part of my 
story that involves the village. Kindly 
puli that old bench over here, Rob. Pil 
sit to tell the rest. 

Where was I? Yes. The village. To 
put matters plainly, I was not well 
liked in the village, where I was some- 
times known as Miss Jane Trouble. At 
school there I had far outshone all the 
other scholars, nor was I especially 
gracious about my superior accom- 
plishments. Moreover, in those years 
Jane Trouble was widely considered to 
be a very handsome young woman. 
But while there were eligible young 
men in the village who perhaps would 
have come calling, I, in my pride, nev- 
er permitted them to suppose that I 
would be interested in receiving them. 
So I readily acknowledge that when I 
contemplated wing-wallcing for the 
fair, and then flying off with an exotic 
stranger, a Louisiana exhibition man 
and a man of color as well, part of my 
satisfaction derived from spiting the 
suitors whom I myself would not 
admit. Let it be said from the outset 
that I was far from blameless for what 
happened. No, Rob. I hołd no brief in 
my hand for young Jane Trouble. 

Satterfield planned to talce the fair by 
storm, without advance notice. On the 
first day, just as the cattle judging had 
concluded, we came in Iow over the 
race track in front of the grandstand. I 
was walking on the right wing, which 
by now I thought no morę of than skip- 
ping across the plank over the meadow 
brook at home. We then cut a large fig¬ 
urę eight — during which, I was later 
informed, my frail mother fainted dead 
away in the grandstand! 

We landed on the track to a great 
roar from the crowd. Satterfield was 
resplendent in his velvet vest and 
gleaming white shoes. And I in my 
black tights, with my abundant light 
hair piled high on my head, was as 
vain as a peacock. "Why it's Miss Jane 
Hubbell!" I heard one of the fair 
trustees say as we approached the 
judges' stand. 

Satterfield negotiated his fee, which 
was $50 a show and petrol, he and I to 
perform twice daily. Besides my wing- 


walking demonstration, the trustees 
wished to see barrel rolls, side-slips, 
and morę figurę eights. 

We had a wonderful run of elear fali 
days for flying, and each time we went 
up the village's brass band played 
"Come, Josephine, in My Flying 
Machinę." As word of our exhibition 
spread through the county, the crowd 
swelled day by day. Soon the grand¬ 
stand was so packed that the morę dar- 
ing young boys were scrambling up 
onto its tin roof, and a few even 
ascended the water tower on Beech 
Hill. Satterfield, born showman that 
he was, was nothing if not obliging. 
One afternoon he parked his airship in 
front of the grandstand and disap- 
peared with his valise into the throng 
of fairgoers. A minutę later out onto 
the track sashayed a strapping farm 
woman in a flowered dress and a sun- 
hat, carrying a red parasol and pro- 
claiming for all to hear that she would 
fly Satterfield's machinę or know the 
reason why. The trustees called for the 
sheriff to put her off the grounds. But 
she got to the piane first, and headed 
weaving down the track with the offi- 
cials in close pursuit, to the great 
delight of the crowd. The Burgess 
Wright gave a lurching hop. Then it 
was up, with the woman at the Con¬ 
trols waving her parasol. As she 
climbed high above the race track, 
down floated the parasol, followed by 
the sunhat, and finally the flowered 
dress. When the piane descended, who 
should be piloting it but Henry Satter¬ 
field. He'd stolen his own machinę! 

"We hear, Mr. Satterfield, that some 
yeteran wing-walkers perform without 
a tether," the trustees said when we 
collected our fee that evening. 

"Why, no, gentlemen," Satterfield 
replied. "For there are yeteran wing- 
walkers, and perhaps there have been 
some few wing-walkers who have per- 
formed without a tether. But to the 
best of my knowledge, there are no 
yeteran wing-walkers who regularly 
perform without a tether." 

He looked at the trustees with his 
fine dark eyes while the significance of 
his words sanie in. But when they let it 
be known that they were prepared to 
double our fee if I were to forgo the 
tether, I simply unhitched it myself 
during our next show. 

"I admire a bold woman above near- 
ly all else in the world, Miss Jane," 


Satterfield told me when we landed. 
"But you must leave on the safety linę, 
in case we hit an air pocket." 

"Satterfield," I replied, "I won't be 
leashed to any man or any man's 
machinę. And I won't be told what to 
do." 

At this, Henry Satterfield^ eyes 
shone with admiration. Yet like the 
fisherman's wife in the old tale, who 
was granted one wish and demanded 
three, the trustees would not be satis- 
fied. On the evening before the finał 
day of the fair, they reąuested a loop- 
the-loop, which Satterfield had already 
told them was a very hazardous 
maneuver in a cumbersome biplane. 
For a bonus of $100, he finally agreed. 
But that evening at home, I asked him 
in some puzzlement what he thought 
would finally satisfy the people. What 
did they wish for, that they were never 
content with our performances? 

"Why, Miss Jane, they wish for the 
same thing crowds wish for from New 
York City to Romę, Italy." 

"And what is that?" 

"To see us have a spili. Us especially." 

"I can't believe it. That would be a 
terrible sight to witness. And why us 
especially?' 

"Just think who we are, Miss Jane." 

"Who are we? An exhibition man 
from Lafayette, Louisiana, and his avi- 
atrix and partner-to-be. That's all." 

"An exhibition man from Lafayette, 
Louisiana, and his aviatrix and part¬ 
ner-to-be, yes. But begging your par¬ 
don, Miss Jane, that is not ąuite all. 
No, it is not. An exhibition man who 
is also part Negro. And a beautiful 
young aviatrix who dares to walk on a 
wing 500 feet up in the firmament 
with no tether. What, pray, would the 
mob like better than to see the likes of 
me fali from a great height and be 
dashed to pieces? And the likes of you 
served the same?" 

"Satterfield, I believe we are having 
our first ąuarrel. And I must say that 
yours is the cynical side of the argu¬ 
ment. I won't endorse such an opin¬ 
iom The spectators at our little county 
fair are no mob. For all its faults, King- 
dom Common is still a village of civi- 
lized people." 

"Begging your pardon once again, 
Miss Jane. But in all my travels I have 
never yet encountered such a thing." 

"As?" 

"A village of civilized people." 
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"Then we must agree to disagree." 

Satterfield nodded, and toolc my 
hand in his. ''We must/' he said. 

It's turning off chilly. Rob. Are you 
warm enough in that thin sweater? 
Then let's continue. 

Late the next morning, on the last 
day of the fair, we came in over the 
grounds with me walking on the wing 
for the last time. Just as I reached the 
far end, I happened to glance off at the 
fali colors on Beech Hill. On the side 
of the water tower I spied a crude red 
heart. Inside, in red letters a good two 
feet high, were two names: MISS JANE 
TROUBLE + DARKEY SATTERFIELD 
THE FLYING LOVEBIRDS. 

Robert, I had all I could do not to 
pitch off the edge of the wing like 
flaming Icarus. I was mortified. I was 
mortified for myself, for Henry Satter¬ 
field, and for the village I had called 
civilized. Nor were the words on the 
tower all of it. When we touched down 
and came to a halt in front of the 
judges' stand, the town band strucle up 
"Dixie." The grandstand was about 
half fuli of folks eating pienie dinners. 
Some of them cheered and some 
laughed and there were even a few cat- 
calls. But Satterfield gave no indica- 
tion that anything was amiss as he 
approached the trustees. 

"We apologize for this," the head 
trustee said, waving the band ąuiet. 

"This is not our style, Mr. Satter¬ 
field," said the local Reverend. 

The Reverend madę a vague motion 
toward the water tower. "That is an 
unfortunate jest. We mean no disre- 
spect. There is an element in every 
town ..." 

Satterfield glanced up at the tower, 
as though noticing the message for the 
first time. "Best just to ignore it, no 
doubt." 

"Exactly," the head trustee said. 

"I was only wondering," Satterfield 
said. 

He looked at me, then back at the 
trustees. "About the affront to the 
lady?" 

"We tender our apologies to you and 
to Miss Jane," the Reverend said ąuick- 
ly. "But you are a gentleman, Mr. Sat¬ 
terfield. And we assume that, as a gen¬ 
tleman who has given us his word, you 
are still willing to do the loop-the- 
loop." 

And to my great amazement, Henry 
Satterfield shrugged and said, "I sup- 


pose the show must go on." 

"Satterfield," I said. "I wonY be so 
used. I wonY be so used by this town 
or by you. I need a man with at least 
some pride. This partnership is off." 

Satterfield hesitated. But when he 
spoke, all he said was, "Very sorry to 
hear it, Miss Jane." 

I had fully expected him to cali off 
his last show and implore me to 
change my mind. Instead, he turned 
back to the trustees. "LII need some 
accessories for my machinę, gentle- 
men. In order to put on my finał per¬ 
formance for you. I trust you can tell 
me where I can hire a wagon for an 
hour or two?" 

And now for Act the Third, Rob, 
which is short if not so sweet. I spent 
the afternoon huddled in a dark corner 
of the cattle barn, weeping. The less 
said about that 
interlude the bet- 
ter. But a little 
before five o'clock, 

I forced myself to 
join the rest of the 
fairgoers in the 
grandstand, to see 
the cavalcade of 
prize winners. 

First came the high-stepping band, 
followed by the Reverend with his big 
pulpit Bibie under his arm, then the 
fair trustees in their black silk hats, 
the academy directors, the town 
fathers, and the Masons. Bringing up 
the rear were the proud prize winners, 
with their blue championship ribbons 
pinned to their coats. 

The band struck up a spirited march- 
ing number, and there was a little 
strut in their walk as they approached 
the cheering grandstand, swinging 
their gleaming instruments first to the 
right and then to the left. Even I was 
caught up in the panoply for a few 
moments, and did not notice Satter¬ 
field taking off in his machinę on the 
backstretch. I heard the piane at the 
same time the members of the caval- 
cade did. As the thunder of the engine 
drowned out the musie, the paradę 
came to a ragged halt. The startled pro- 
cessioners looked up to see the airship 
swooping toward them, with two large 
metal barrels lashed to the wings. I 
assumed that these were fuel drums 
containing extra petrol for Satterfield's 
flight to Atlantic City. I actually stood 
up in the grandstand and waved my 


handkerchief to attract his attention. 

And at exactly that instant, one of 
the drums seemed to spring a leak. Or, 
morę precisely, a dozen leaks. Out of 
the back of the barrel gushed ten or 
twelve jets of a dark and viscous sub- 
stance, blackening the marchers from 
head to toe. It was motor oil, Rob! 
Used motor oil from the Model A 
agency on the edge of the village. 

As the dignitaries tried to flee, they 
slipped in the grease and pitched head- 
long in the oily dirt. Down went the 
band in their gaudy uniforms, down 
went the fair trustees, down went the 
Reverend with his holy book — all 
sprawled in the sludge like so many 
greased hogs! And in the meantime, 
Rob Hubbell, as I live and die, back 
came Henry Satterfield's Flying Cir- 
cus. This time as he passed over the 
people the entire air¬ 
ship seemed to fly 
apart into ten thou- 
sand pieces. But it 
wasnY the piane Corn¬ 
ing asunder. It was 
feathers. Out of the 
second drum flew a 
blizzard of chicken 
feathers, yellow and 
red and black and white. It was a 
plague of feathers, from the chicken 
farm on the lakę road, and whatever 
they touched they stuck to: the Rev- 
erend's great Bibie, the brass instru¬ 
ments of the band, and the blackened 
faces of the fair trustees. Aye, Robert. 
The civilized people of Kingdom Com- 
mon had become the very thing they 
had madę mock of! As for the biplane, 
it waggled its wings when it cleared 
the water tower. A moment later, it 
was gone. 

And what, you may well wonder, 
became of Henry Satterfield, who 
tarred and feathered the village that 
slandered him and slandered me, his 
briefly betrothed? He never retumed to 
Kingdom County. But some months 
later, I received a letter from his sister 
in Louisiana, notifying me that he had 
joined the Royal Canadian Air Force 
and been shot down over France, cover- 
ing the retreat of a brother aviator. So 
you see who the man was that I lost. 

See the sun off in the west, Rob, 
resting atop Beech Hill like the great 
bali of fire weYe told it is. Give your 
great aunt a hand. We'll help each oth- 
er down the steps together. ctfo 


We /eai, 

Cyfći. d/a/Zej/ze/c/, Z/ia/ 
jomc izeloza/i 
te///// -wa/Acw /)oz/?jz/zz 
wiźAoultz M/i oz 
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AtUUMoAr... 

Come revive your spirit with comfortable 
lodging, gourmet dinners & hearty 
breakfasts. A couple of days is all it takes. 
Convenient to your favorite spring activities. 


BARROWS 

HOUSE 


Spacious Suites • Fireplaces 
Acclaimed Restaurant 
Romantic Gazebo & Gardens 
Minutes from Manchester 
GREAT MID-WEEK RATES 
1-800-639-1620 
in Vermont: 802-867-4455 
www.barrowshouse.com 


ROUTE 30 • DORSET, VT 05251 
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PARADISE MOTOR INN 



76 deluxc rooms and suites with A/C, DD phones and cable 
color TV. Some rooms have private balconies/patios and 
saunas. Heated pool, tenriis courts situated on acres of 
beautifully landscaped grounds in downtown Bennington 
just below the museum and historie Old Bennington. 

<2§5) OOO 

141 West Main Street 
Bennington, Yermont 05201 
(802) 442-8351 
www.bennington.com/paradise 
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YERMONT COUNTRY STORES 

A Yermont Life Style 

A classic Vermont General Storę on the green 
in one of Vermont’s tiny towns or a family mar¬ 
ket serving one of Vermont’s resort areas. We 
offer a variety of country Stores, family markets 
Sc convenience Stores all over Yermont. 



Dick Blanchard at Realty Professionals spe- 
cializes in the sale and marketing of Yermont 
Country Stores, Family Food Markets and 
Convenience Stores. We have Stores available 
from $150,000 to $1,250,000. Califor our 
current list today. 


REALTY PROFESSIONALS 

144 Main Street 
Montpelier, VT 05602 

802-223-2228 

E-Mail: DickatRP@aol.com 



Central Yermont: 


BASIN HARBOR 


fW - 

w Southern Yermont: 

BENNINGTON 

Paradise Motor Inn. 76 rooms with A/C. DD 
phones, cable TV, with suites available. Some 
rooms have private balconies/patios, saunas, 
and spas. Located below the museum and his¬ 
torie old Bennington. Family owned and oper- 
ated for over 30 years. AAA ♦♦♦. 141 
W. Main St., Bennington, VT 05201. (802) 
442-8351. www.bennington.com/paradise 

BRATTLEBORO 

MeadowLark Inn B&B. Magnificent mapie 
trees and miles of panoramie hillsides comple- 
ment your stay at the MeadowLark Inn while 
your sophisticated pleasures are attended to. 
Deer in the yard, cows in the pasture and frogs 
in the pond set the stage while you enjoy a 
country breakfast or as you’re rocking in the 
porch chair. AAA ♦♦♦. Brattleboro, VT 
800-616-6359. www.meadowlarkinnvt.com 

DORSET 

Barrows House. A collection of white clapboard 
buildings situated on 11 acres in the pictur- 
esque village of Dorset. Enjoy comfortable 
lodging in our 1804 Main Inn and eight sur- 
rounding historie buildings. Dining is an infor- 
mal and delicious adventure in American 
regional cuisine. Located minutes from Man¬ 
chester. Families welcome. Open year-round. 
Linda and Jim McGinnis, innkeepers. Dorset, 
VT 05251. (802) 867-4455 or (800) 639-1620. 
Internet: www.barrowshouse.com 

MANCHESTER 

Reluctant Panther Inn and Restaurant in the 

heart of Historie Manchester Village. Best 
known for exquisitely decorated suites with 
Jacuzzi for two persons, a fireplace in the 
bathroom, and a second fireplace in bedroom! 
Weekend rates include your romantic dinners 
— with fuli choice from our world-class 
menu, and elegant, three-course Vermont 
country breakfasts. Attractive two-night mid- 
week packages available. Reservation linę: 
(800) 822-2331. “Country Hospitality for the 
Sophisticated Traveler.” Yisit our sample 
rooms at www.reluctantpanther.com 
e-mail: stay @ reluctantpanther.com. 

NEWFANE 

Four Columns Inn. Escape to Southern Yer¬ 
mont to “...a magical handful of buildings on 
the Green of a fairytale village”. Easily acces- 
sible from NYC (4 hours). Boston (2.5 hours), 
and Hartford (1.5 hours). Gourmet dining, 
luxurious rooms, warm hospitality. Ski, fish, 
swim, hike, bike or shop for antiques. Fea- 
tured in Country’ Inns Magazine. Seasonal 
packages (800) 787-6633. 
www.fourcolumnsinn.com 
(See our ad on page 11) 

The Coach House Inn and River Bend Lodge. 

A charming 1800’s farmhouse featuring indi- 
vidual and group suites sleeping from two to 
eight, including a jacuzzi suitę perfect for a 
romantic weekend getaway. Next door is the 
River Bend Lodge with 18 spacious and com¬ 
fortable rooms just minutes from major sight- 
seeing and reereation spots. Route 30, 

Newfane, VT, 802-365-7952. 
www.riverbendlodge.com 


Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 acres on a 
secluded cove on beautiful Lakę Champlain. 

77 lakeside cottages, most with fireplaces, and 
two main guest houses. Golf, tennis, water 
sports and a great children’s program. Open 
May-October. Basin Harbor, Box MVTLF, 
Vergennes, VT 05491. (800) 622-4000. 
www.basinharbor.com 
(See our ad on page 15) 

CHITTENDEN 

Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Fuli service 
country inn with spectacular views, fine dining 
& endless recreational activities: Horseback 
riding, fly fishing, claybird shooting, golf, ten¬ 
nis, swimming, boating & much morę! Moun¬ 
tain Top Road, Chittenden. VT 05737. 

(800) 445-2100. www.mountaintopinn.com 

GOSHEN 

Blueberry Hill Inn. Secluded and surrounded 
by over 22,000 acres of the Moosalamoo 
region of the Green Mountain National Forest. 
Twelve rooms, all with private baths. Eclectic 
cuisine using fresh Vermont products compli- 
mented by our own greenhouse. Cross-country 
skiing, hiking, walking, mountain biking, 
swimming, sauna, fishing or just plain relax- 
ation and freedom. Goshen, VT. 

800-448-0707 or in-state, 802-247-6735. 
www.blueberryhillinn.com 

KILLINGTON 

Cortina Inn and Resort. Beautifully run inn, 
extraordinary food. Spring/Summer/Fall — 
central to shopping, historical sites, antiquing, 
golf packages, tennis school, fly fishing pack¬ 
ages, hiking, mountain biking, pool, fitness 
center, alpine slide. Winter — alpine skiing, 
snowmobiling, skating, sleigh rides. Exquisite 
food and attentiveness brings guests back. 
We’ll help you experience Vermont’s best. 
Route 4 between Rutland and Killington. 

(800) 451-6108. www.cortinainn.com 

MIDDLEBURY 

The Middlebury Inn. Enjoy an 1827 country 
inn overlooking the village greens in a lovely, 
lively college town. Offering 170 years of 
friendly hospitality and superb New England 
farę. 75 restored rooms, private baths. Walk¬ 
ing distance to museums and fine shops and 
close to Middlebury Snów Bowl. Member of 
Historie Hotels of America, ♦♦♦. On The 
Greens, Middlebury, VT 05753. 

(802) 388-4961, (800) 842-4666. 
www.middleburyinn.com 

Swift House Inn. AAA ♦♦♦♦ Comer of 
Stewart Lane & Route 7, two blocks north of 
Village Green. Gracious lodging in an elegant 
1815 estate, includes Continental breakfast. 21 
guest rooms, all with private bath. phones, 

A/C. Some with fireplaces, double Whirlpool 
tubs, color TV. Private parties, weddings and 
rehearsal dinners. Karla Nelson-Loura, 
Innkeeper. 25 Stewart Lane, Middlebury, VT 
05753. 802-388-9925. 
www.swifthouseinn.com 
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Waybury Inn. Rates: $95-$ 150, includes fuli 
breakfast. Built 1810, renovated this year. Ali 
guestrooms with private baths. Comfortable 
country hospitality with unpretentious fine 
dining and casual pub farę. Minutes to a 
national forest with many outdoor opportuni- 
ties. Historie Middlebury offers quaint village 
shops and antiąue Stores. Centrally located to 
explore Vermont. Waybury Inn, Route 125, 
East Middlebury, VT 05740. (800) 348-1810, 
(802) 388-4015. www.wayburyinn.com 
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A place fuli of romance. Two person jacuzzi in front of the fireplace with second 
fireplace in the bedroom. Exceptional dining. A picturesąue village. Towering peaks. 
Fabulous shopping. Cal! 800-822-2331 to find out about our Get-A-Way packages. 
The RELUCTANT PANTHER INN , Manchester Village, VT 
Country hospitality for the sophisticated traueler. www.reluctantpanther.com 


MONTPELIER 

Capitol Plaża Hotel. Central Vermont’s Smali 
Business of the Year Sept. '99, (CVEDC). 
Adjacent to State House, historical museum, 
theatre and business district. Featuring new 
colonial rooms, J. Morgan’s Steakhouse and 
streetside boutiques. 100 State St., Montpelier, 
VT 05602. 802-223-5252 or 800-274-5252. 
www.capitolplaza.com. 

Summer rates $88-$ 128. 

RANDOLPH 

Three Stallion Inn. Leave your world behind 
and enter ours. The richness of our four sea- 
sons and the congeniality of our smali country 
inn will steal your heart. Experience the 
unspoiled splendor of Vermont on our 1300 
acres. Enjoy all-season sports on 35 km of 
groomed trails. Relax your body and revive 
your spirit. Cali for dinner reservations. Ran- 
dolph, VT. (800) 424-5575 or (802) 728-5575 
or visit us at www.3stallioninn.com. 


ROCHESTER 

Liberty Hill Farm. Cows, kids, kittens, apple 
pie, fresh-baked bread! Experience the sea- 
sons of life on a Vermont farm! Hike in the 
woods, swim in the river, catch a falling star 
or a drop of mapie syrup! Come home to an 
award-winning dairy farm in the Green Moun- 
tains. Guest lodging in our 1825 farmhouse 
includes excellent meals. Our family invites 
you to experience the Real Vermont! Bob and 
Beth Kennett, 511 Liberty Hill Rd., Rochester, 
VT 05767. (802) 767-3926. 
www.libertyhillfarm.com 


jurww.riyerbendlodge.com^ 
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WARREN 

The Bridges Family Resort and Tennis Club. 

The Mad River Valley's finest family resort 
for year-round active vacations. The best of 
Vermont’s outdoor fun and adventure — ski- 
ing and snowboarding in the winter; in the 
summer, tennis, golf, biking, hiking, swim- 
ming, fishing and morę — is just outside your 
door. 202 Bridges Circle, Warren, VT 05674. 
800-453-2922. www.bridgesresort.com 
(See our ad on page 63.) 
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WATERBURY-STOWE 
Black Locust Inn — Stowe/Waterbury, Ver- 
mont. Charm, comfort and personal attention. 
Featured on Discovery TV: “Best Places to 
Kiss.” Elegantly restored 1832 farmhouse. 
Enjoy our 3 course scrumptious breakfast, 
afternoon appetizers w/complimentary wines 
& champagne. We have meticulously created 
many amenities to make you feel right at 
home. In the heart of all-year-round activities. 
Near Stowe. AAA ♦♦♦ Mobil ★★★ 
800-366-5592 or www.blacklocustinn.com 


Mhe ^Middlebury c Inn 

FOOD • DRINK • LODGING 
Since 1827 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 
800-842-4666 • 802-388-4961 
Fax: 802-388-4563 
wwwrmiddleburyinn.com 






Horseback Riding & Instructicm 

AND RESORT 


Come ride or learn to ride at our secluded country inn, 
nestled in the heart ot Central Vermont's Green Mountain National Forest. 
Instruction in English. Western, Dressage. Jumping and morę. In addition, guests 
enjoy tennis, goli, beach and lakę activities, fly fishing and claybird shooting. 

Chittenden, Vermont 

1-800-445-2100 

info@mountaintopinn.com • www.mountaintopinn.com 


Enjoy our on-site Driying Rangę 


Elegatit ISOOs Fartu 
House in a 
country setting 


3 minutes from the 
Village of Newfane 

802 - 365-7952 


Spacious, 
comfortable, 
afforduble & convetxient 


See Ali Of yermont 
From Killington s 
Most Luxurious Inn 

• Golf packages 

• Fuli service resort with 
country inn ambience 

Route 4, Killington, Vermont 

Toll-free 1-800-451-6108 

www.cortinainn.com 

KJInn&Rjesort 
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The Green Mountains 
and the Waybury Inn are 
awaiting your arrival. 


Relfflting Country Emńronment 
Cozy Guest Rooms 
Unpretentious Fine Dining 
An Intimate Pub 


WAYBURY 
# INN §■ 

A Good hwestment in Time 

Route 125, East Middlebury, Vermont 05740 
www.wayburyinn.com 

800-348-1810 
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^OLTON 

VALLEY 

VERMONT’S ULTIMATE 
FAMILY VALUE 



VISIT OUR UNIQUE MOUNTAINTOP 
VILLAGE THIS SUMMER & FALL! 
DISCOVER ALL THE BEST 
THAT VERMONT OFFERS! 

• HIKING & BIKING ON OUR TRAIL NETWORK 

• LIFT-ACCESSED MOUNTAIN BIKING 

• MINUTES FROM POPULAR ATTRACTIONS 

• HOTEL & CONDOS AVAILABLE 

• GREAT B&B RATES 

• CONCERTS WITH NATIONAL ACTS 


VISIT US TO SEE ALL OF OUR 
EVENTS AND GREAT 
VACATION PACKAGES 

www.boltonvalleyVT.com 

or cali us toll-free @ 

1-877-9BOLTON 
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Kids , Cows 
and Kittens! 
Fun on tbe faun! 
Country cooking 
at its best. 
Come join our 
family for 
your vacation! 


LIBERTY HILL FARM 

511 Liberty Hill Road, Rochester, VT 05767 
(802) 767-3926 • www.libertyhillfarm.com 
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MAPLE SUGARING AT 

Trapp Family lodge 

(. 7here else can you 

TAKE HOME A FREE 
SAMPLE OF THE 
LIQUID ASSETS? 

MAPLE SUGARING PACKAGE - 2 nightS 

lodging, breakfast daily, traditional 
mapie sap gathering on horse-drawn 
sleigh, “sugar on snów” parties, half 
pint mapie syrup, taxes & gratuities 

March 17 - A pril 14 
FROM $245 PER PERSON 

Trapp Tomilij £d dtje 

Stowe, Vermont 

800-826'7000 trappfamiiy.com/vl 


Northern Yermont: 


BOLTON VALLEY 

Bolton Valley offers “Vermont’s Ultimate Fami¬ 
ly Values.” Stay in our unique mountaintop 
village to hike, bike & explore our 5200-acre 
wilderness! We're centrally located to many 
great Vermont attractions! Stay in our 
hotel/condos and enjoy our Sports Center with 
pool & Jacuzzi. Toll-free 1-877-9BOLTON. 
www.boltonvalleyVT.com 

BURLINGTON 

Hospitality Consultants specializes in the list¬ 
ing and sales of select hospitality properties 
throughout Vermont. Our services include 
buyer broker representation, consulting servic- 
es to buyers. consulting services to sellers to 
help them establish a sales price, consulting to 
Innkeepers hoping to improve their bottom 
linę, valuations, and securing financing. 
www.hospitalityconsultants.com or toll free 
888-362-5007. 

Lang House. Located just 3 blocks from down- 
town Burlington. Combines Eastlake Victori- 
an elegance with the services and amenities 
required by today’s business and leisure trav- 
eler. Guests enjoy gourmet breakfasts, fabu- 
lous views of Lakę Champlain. and artfully 
appointed surroundings. Smali meeting and 
banquet services available. Ali rooms have 
private baths, A/C, telephones and cable TV. 
360 Main Street, Burlington. VT 05401. 
877-919-9799 or www.langhouse.com 

Willard Street Inn. Burlington's first historie 
inn, boasts 14 elegant rooms, all with private 
bath, some with lakę views. Fuli breakfast 
served in plant-filled solarium overlooking 
gardens. Off-site restaurant IsabeFs on the 
Waterfront. Walk to downtown, shopping, 
dining, lakefront. A/C, telephones, cable TV. 
$120-$225. On National Historie Register. 

349 South Willard Street, Burlington 05401. 
(802) 651-8710 or (800) 577-8712. 
www.willardstreetinn.com 

EAST BURKĘ 

Inn at Mountain View Farm. 

ii Magical...splendicl. ” Selected as an Editors’ 
Pick by Ycmkee and featured in Romantic 
Homes. Unwind on our 440-acre historie farm 
estate, laced with miles of spectacular walk- 
ing, mountain biking and cross-country ski 
trails. Fine dining, massage, horse-drawn 
sleigh and hay rides, luxury suites. Seasonal 
packages; 3 hours from Boston. Inn at Moun¬ 
tain View Farm, East Burkę, VT. 

Cali (800) 572-4509 or (802) 626-9924. 
www.innmtnview.com 

JERICHO 

Honieplace Bed & Breakfast. A quiet spot in a 
hundred-acre wood. The large house, filled 
with European and American antiques. is sur- 
rounded by perennial gardens. The woods are 
fuli of trails and there are friendly house and 
barn animals. Rates are $65 D/O. Fuli break¬ 
fast. P.O. Box 96. Jericho. VT 05465. 
802-899-4694. Mariot Huessy. 
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NOR TH HERO 

The Historie North Hero House. Romantic 
rooms with jacuzzis, fireplaces and fabulous 
lakę and mountain views. Outstanding cuisine. 
Spectacular spring bird migration, kayak tours, 
fishing charters, weddings and meetings. Let us 
welcome you to our wonderful inn. 

AAA ♦♦♦. Yankee Magazine Editors Pick. 
888-525-3644 or www.northherohouse.com 

SHELBURNE 

Heart ofthe Village Inn. Restored 1886 Queen 
Annę Victorian; nine rooms, private baths. Fuli 
Vermont breakfast. Across from Shelburne 
Museum; Shelburne Farms and Vermont Ted- 
dy Bear close by. Airport and Burlington 10 
minutes. AC, phones, TV. Amex/MC/Visa. 
5347 Shelburne Road, Shelburne, VT 05482. 
802-985-2800. Toll free 877-808-1834. 

E-mail: innkeeper@heartofthevillage.com 
www.heartofthevillage.com 

STOWE 

Brass Lantern Inn. Award-winning B&B Inn. 
Restored 1810 farmhouse & carriage barn fea- 
turing: antiques, stenciling, fireplaces, 
whirlpools, planked floors and beams, hand- 
made quilts, private baths & mountain views. 
Also available, a very special mountain cot- 
tage. Featured in: Fodors, Discerning Travel- 
ers. An intimate inn in the heart of Stowe. 
Non-smoking. 717 Mapie Street, Stowe, VT 
05672. (800) 729-2980, (802) 253-2229. 
www.brasslanterninn.com 

Mountainside Resort at Stowe. A secluded hi 11 - 
side condominium resort. The affordable Win¬ 
ter getaway for families and smali groups! Ful- 
ly furnished 1-4 bedroom units w/fireplaces, 
modern appliances, private phones, 

TVs/VCRs, individually controlled heat. Heat- 
ed indoor pool, sauna, jacuzzi. Minutes to 
alpine, x-country skiing, dining and shopping. 
Available rentals: weekend up to 1 month! 171 
Cottage Club Road, Stowe, VT 05672. 800- 
458-4893. E-mail: mtside@together.net 
www.mountainsideresort.com 

Stone Hill Inn. A romantic luxury bed and 
breakfast inn. Nine lavishly decorated guest 
rooms, each with fireside two-person jacuzzi 
and king-sized bed. Superb wooded setting 
offering privacy and quietude. Outdoor hot tub 
under the stars. Pond and walking trails. Fuli 
breakfast and evening hors d’oeuvres. Outdoor 
activities abound nearby. Non-smoking. 89 
Houston Farm Rd., Stowe, VT 05672. 
802-253-6282. www.stonehillinn.com 


Three Bears at the Fountain. Where every- 
thing is just right. Stowe’s oldest guest house. 
A classic New England bed and breakfast 
offering queen and king rooms with private 
bath. King and queen suites. Fuli homemade 
breakfast, antiques, mountain views. 

Romance, Relaxation, Renewal. The perfect 
setting for your intimate wedding. 1049 
Pucker Street, Stowe, VT, 800-898-9634. 
www.threebearsbandb.com 

Trapp Family Lodge. A mountain resort in the 
European tradition, by the family that inspired 
The Sound of Musie. 1 16 luxurious rooms 
with magnificent mountain views. Gracious 
dining in three restaurants. 2,700 pristine acres 
with trails for cross-country skiing, snowshoe- 
ing, sleighrides and hiking. Traditional mapie 
sugaring in our own sugarhouse. Tap at 
Trapps, Spring Gardeners and Tulip Fest 
Packages. 800-826-7000. 
www.trappfamily.com 

WEST GLOVER 

Mapie Manor B&B. Once upon a time in the 
Northeast Kingdom there was a charming 
Victorian Inn. A spell was cast on the 250 
acres, enchanting all who entered with Fabu¬ 
lous Views, Luxurious Sunlit Rooms, a 
Majestic Breakfast and a Royal Tea. 

Memories of this fairytale encounter will 
never escape you. 77 Mapie Lane. West 
Glover, VT. 802-525-9591. 
www.maple-manor.com 
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AVictorianGem 
on 250 Acres: 

Sugarhouses, 

Hiking Trails, 

Heated Equestrian 
Barn,Breathtaking |) | - 
Views, Inground " W 1 m 

Pool, & A Se- |Uw r , 
cluded Log Cabin. ■w U J J | 

Wcsetou 

to create the most beautiful place in 
Vermont to watch the leaves tum. 
And so peaceful you can 
even hear them fali. 

Mapie Manor 

MDsMIEAIFAST 


77 MAPLE LANE, WEST GL0VER, VERM0NT05875 
802-525-9591 www.maple-manor.com 
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MOUNTAINSIDE 

RESORT AT STOWE 

A Unique Condominium Resort, 
close to all Stowe has to offer, 
yet secluded, in a wooded 
hillside setting 

www.mountainsideresort.ee 


800 - 458-4893 
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Heart of tui: Village Ii\i\ 

www.heartofthevillage.com 


Willard Strf.ft Inn 

www.willardstreetinn.com 


Spend some well-deserved rest and relaxation 
at one of the Historie Inns of Burlington - 
Willard Street Inn in Burlington, Heart of the 
Village Inn in Shelburne and the newly opened 
Lang House on Main Street in Burlington. 
Period antiques, cozy comforters and classic 
armoires surround guests in luxury and comfort 
while a delicious breakfast awaits in the morning. 

Cali 877 - 919-9799 for morę information. 

.historie*5^nns o/ iV)urlington 


Lang House 

www.langhouse.com 
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YermontLife 


A Vermont Century 

This historical treasure captures the soul and spirit of Vermont. A Vermont 
Century , published by the Barre-Montpelier Times Argus and the Rutland Herald , 
is a collection of photographs and essays honoring the unforgettable faces, 
moments, struggles and triumphs of the past 100 years. BCEN089 $34.95 


In Days Gone By 
Vermont Country Ways 

In this new Vermont Public Television video, Vermon- 
ters share memories of a rural America still untouched 
by 20th century technology and modem conveniences. 
Listen to fascinating narratives by Vermonters, including 
a farmer, a doctor and a teacher, who knew both the sat- 
isfaction and challenges of country life in the early 
1900 s. Includes historie film footage and photos. 

60 min. YDGB 223 $ 19.95 


Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup 
Warren Kimble Design! 


The Brown Family Farm packs pure Vermont Mapie Syrup in 
containers featuring the popular work of Vermont artist 
Warren Kimble. Give your family and friends the world’s 
finest Grade A medium amber mapie syrup in these 
uniąue and re-usable containers. 


FSP2477 1 pint jug $10.95 
(FSP2877 Two or morę $10.50 ea.) 


P** , 



FSP3478 1 quart jug $18.95 
(FSP3878 Two or morę $17.95 ea.) 


Mapie Leaf Syrup and Cabot Cheddar Cheese 

Two of Vermont’s finest tastes in the same package! 1 lb. of Private Stock cheddar 
plus Grade A medium amber mapie syrup. This year, our syrup is offered in an 
attractive 8 . 45 -oz. mapie leaf glass decanter that allows you to bring syrup to the 
table in style! The perfect gift for family or business associates. 

FFCH039 $17.95 FLSY060 Mapie Leaf Syrup only $10.95 

(FLCH239 Two or morę $16.95) (FFSY260 Two or morę $10.50 ea.) 


To order cali Toll Free: 

1-800-455-3399, ext. 0116 

8 AM-4.30 PM ET, or use the bound-in Order Form, opposite. 


See Yermont Life's Online Catalog at WWW.VTLIFE.COM/CATALOG 
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THE VERMONT YOUTH ORCHESTRA 

Continued from page 51 


lectern. A girl asks a ąuestion about 
one measure. "On those last two 
eighth notes, the staccato is there, so 
you separate it a little, so it's slurred 
until the last two notes, but then I 
want to hear a little pulse," Decker 
says. That might sound lilce Periclean 
Greek to the nonmusical, but these 
instrumentalists proceed to play as 
directed, flawlessly. However, now the 
clarinets come in at the wrong spot, a 
raucous noise. Decker sings her expla- 
nation, so the clarinetists can hear the 
musie she is describing. Next it is the 
violinists / turn: Their background 
pulses are trailing off at the passage's 
end. Decker wants them to stop 
abruptly. "Lift your bows off the 
strings," she says. 

During a break, Decker says she 
comes from Muskegon, Michigan, 
where her father is assistant superin- 
tendent of a public school and her 
mother is a retired musie teacher. She 
graduated in 1997 from Western 
Michigan University, a pianist and a 
flutist, and then earned an Illinois 
State master's degree in orchestral 
conducting. She teaches at Burlington 
High School and conducts the VYO's 
Vermont Youth Philharmonia in addi- 
tion to the Youth Sinfonia. She is also 
assistant conductor with a community 
orchestra in Massachusetts, musical 
director at the Middlesex Methodist 
Church and conducts Montpelier's 
Monteverdi Capital Orchestra. 

"I was in a youth orchestra in high 
school, but it was nothing like this — 
citywide rather than statewide, not so 
active, not so high a level," she says. 

In her leisure time, Decker listens to 
jazz and funlc. "And jazz fusion 
groups," she says. "I do have this little 
part of me that wishes I could play 
electric bass in a band!" 

But her work is classical. Now, lead- 
ing her players through a J.N. Hummel 
piece, she suddenly looks alarmed. 
"Whoa, I can't have a cello come in so 
early — this is her solo, remember!" 
she says. Snapping her fingers, she 
shows the musicians the reąuired tem¬ 
po. "Hey, guys, you need to watch 
me!" 

• 

Burlington^ Flynn Theatre is steadi- 
ly filling — on this sunshine-flooded 
spring afternoon, hundreds of people 
are opting to hear teenagers perform 


classical musie. Patrolling backstage, 
Carolyn Long, 82, the Vermont Youth 
Orchestra's volunteer manager sińce 
1967, finishes overseeing the setup of 
the stage. She has worked with this 
orchestra sińce its start. 

In 1957, Burlington High SchooPs 
PTA organized extracurricular musical 
experiences for students, from bring- 
ing musicians into the schools to 
transporting lcids to Burlington perfor- 
mances of such groups as the National 
Ballet of Canada. In 
1963, the parents' group 
started an orchestra for 
teenagers. Carolyn Long, 
who had taught English 
at Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute, was one of 
the parent volunteers. 

She had talcen up the 
violin in the fourth 
grade, in Wilmington, 

Delaware, played violin 
in college, then stopped 
for 25 years. But her chil- 
dren enjoyed the Youth 
Orchestra so much she 
toolc lessons again, ulti- 
mately becoming a vio- 
lin and viola teacher. 

Now her life is so inter- 
twined with the Ver- 
mont Youth Orchestra that she has 
donated an inheritance from her father, 
Dr. Harold W. Elley, a dedicated ama- 
teur pianist and organist, to serve as 
the foundation for the Vermont Youth 
Orchestra Association's new Elley- 
Long Musie Center, housed in the his¬ 
torie Riding Hall on the St. MichaePs 
College campus in Colchester. 

Troy Peters and Jesse Irons stride on 
stage together in tuxedos. Jesse raises 
his bow. Backstage, Carolyn Long, 
smiling, says: "Don't you like this 
part?" 

Irons' rendition of Kabalevsky's 
Concerto in C Major seems to rise 
from his slightly flexed lenees and then 
— molded by his shoulders and facial 
expressions — to flow from his violin, 
ineffably sweet and sad. Then the 
musie changes, his bow dancing. Troy 
Peters, baton and hands waving, shoul¬ 
ders expressive, frowning and grin- 
ning, molds the orchestral background. 
At the finał intense notę, one string on 
Jesse Irons' violin snaps. The audience 
jumps up, whooping. 


Troy Peters announces that this is 
the last performance for Jesse Irons 
and nearly half the orchestra, all grad- 
uating seniors. Moans. "But, because 
of our growth, and all the other orches- 
tras, we have many others ready to 
talce their places," he says. Cheers. 
And now Jesse Irons is bacie onstage, 
taking his concertmaster's seat at the 
head of the violins. 

Troy Peters introduces Robert Schu¬ 
mann^ Spring, explaining the move- 
ments. He translates one 
scherzo's title: "Merry 
Playmates." He stares at 
the program, bemused. 
"Frankly," he says, wry¬ 
ły, "that sounds a little 
dippy in English!" 

Maybe. But afterward 
the audience rises. 
Another standing ova- 
tion. Once again, the Ver- 
mont Youth Orchestra 
has proved that lcids can 
play together, beautiful- 

ly. 

• 

The Vermont Youth 
Orchestra Association 
auditions students for its 
musical groups in May. 
No auditions are reąuired 
for participation in the Presto group or 
in Vermont Youth Flutes. For morę 
information about programs and sum- 
mer camps, contact the VYOA, P.O. 
Box 905, Burlington, VT 05402-0905, 
(802) 658-4708, www.vyo.org; e-mail: 
info@vyo.org. A CD of the orchestra's 
work is available directly from the 
VYO for $15 plus $2 for shipping. 

Upcoming performances: 

• April 14: Verinont Youth Philhar¬ 
monia Concert, Annę Decker, conduc¬ 
tor, Colchester High School, 7:30 p.m. 

• May 6: Vermont Youth Orchestra 
Spring Concert, Mary Rowell, violin ; 
Troy Peters, conductor. Flynn Theatre, 
Burlington, 3 p.m. 

• May 19: Vermont Youth Strings 
and Sinfonia Spring Concert, Troy 
Peters, conductor, Essex Junction High 
School, 3 p.m. 


Joyce Rogers Wolkomir wrote about raven 
expert Bernd Heinrich in our Winter issue. 
She lives in East Montpelier. Photographer 
fon Gilbert Fox lives in Hanover, New 
Hampshire. 


the Boston 
Red Sox , the 
Vermont Youth 
Orchestra is the 
major leagues. But 
backing it are five 
farm teams for 
honing skills . 
Students as young 
as second grade can 
join the younger 
groups. 
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Wliitiiighams Mapie 
Sugar Festival 

By Alison Freeland 
Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 



S ome good folks in Whiting- 
ham recently discovered that 
not everyone in the world 
understands an activity that's a 
given around their town: the art 
of making mapie syrup. They fur- 
ther discovered that some of 
those people will travel long dis- 
tances to learn about the process. 
Those discoveries led to the idea 
of a townwide sugaring celebra- 
tion during the bitter month of 
March when Vermonters tradi- 
tionally would rather just feel 
grumpy and wish for spring. 

The word got out and drew at 
least one tour bus with tinted Win¬ 
dows to the Whitingham fire station, 
disgorging visitors in search of a pan- 
cake breakfast and a sugarhouse. The 
town rosę to the occasion, and the 
Whitingham Mapie Sugar Festival was 
born. Now, visitors can tour the opera- 
tions of seven local sugarmakers, 
tramping through the sugarbushes to 
their steamy sugarhouses and crowd- 


ing in to watch what for many sugar¬ 
makers used to be a solitary activity. 

Whitingham is a town of slightly 
morę than 1,000 near the Vermont- 
Massachusetts border. It's a little too 
far away from the ski resorts to be a 
tourist town, and the hills are still 
home to dairy farmers and others who 
make their living off the land. In the 
early 1900s, when the New England 




Everything is mapie at the Whiting¬ 
ham Mapie Sugar Festival: above, 
seruing syrup at the pancake breakfast 
in Jacksorwille; left, Josh Smith 
works at the Morse Sugarhouse; top , 
a break for the horses at Morse's. 
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Power Company built the dam that 
created Harriman Reservoir, Whiting- 
ham became a town of Iow taxes. In 
the late 1950s townspeople built their 
own K-12 school, which has grown 
into the symbolic heart of the commu- 
nity. Today the town, the birthplace of 
Mormon leader Brigham Young, is 
home to a mix of old-timers and new 
arrivals. There are fights at town meet- 
ing about the effects of Vermont's Act 
60 on the town tax burden and whether 
their smali school will survive in an 
era of school consolidation. Some in 
town are relaxing in retirement while 
others are struggling to raise families, 
hut during Mapie Sugar Festival week- 


How to Go 


Th is year's Whitingham Mapie Sugar Festival will be held Saturday and Sunday, 
March 24 and 25. Stop at the information booth at the firehouse in Jacksonville near 
the intersection of routes 100 and 112 to pick up a Schedule and maps for the sugar- 
house tour. 

♦ Pancake breakfast, Saturday, 7:30-10:30 a.m., municipal center, Jacksonville. 

♦ Sugarhouse tours, Saturday and Sunday, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

♦ Crafts Fair, Whitingham School, Saturday, 9 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sunday, 10 a.ni.-4 p.m. 

♦ Lunch, Sat., 11a.m.-2 p.m.; brunch, Sun., 10 a.ni.-2 p.m., Whitingham School. 

♦ Ham supper with sugar-on-snow, Saturday, 5:30 p.m., municipal center. 

♦ Winę tasting, North River Winery, Jacksonville, Saturday and Sunday. 

Information at the Web site www.whitinghammaplefest.com or (802) 368-2620. 
Check for the monuments noting the origins of Mormon leader Brigham Young. 

If you can't attend, you can still experience the festival by tuning in to the Vermont 
Public Television program RFD on Monday, April 16, at 7:30 p.m. 
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Fine American Lighting 

Real American Value From 
Lighting by Hammerworks 

• Top Quality Materials 

• Completely Handcrafted 

• Reasonable Prices 
Lanterns, Sconces. Chandeliers, 
and Hand Forged Hardware 
Send for our catalog and discover 
how you can enjoy the beauty and 
quality of our Colonial lighting in 
your home. 

Send $5 for two color catalogs to: 

Lighting by Hammerworks 

Dept. VL. 6 Freemont Street, 
f Worcester, MA 01603, 508-755-3434 
Other Location: 118 Main Street, 

Meredith, NH 603-279-7352 
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Leara to Fly Fish 
in Vermont. 

What could be better than discovering wild trout 
in seduded rivers? Learning how to catch them! 
Two-day learn to fly fish schools with dassroom 
and on-the-water sessions in the 
heartof the Green Mountains. 

Fish & Stay Pkgs, Guided Trips & Lessons 
(802) 353-0051 • Killington, VT 

www.streamandbrook.com 
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The Cluster Buster 
is an environmentally 
safe fly trap using 
patented QuickSand™ 
technology... madę 
from egg shells! 


Cali Toll Free: Or visit us on the web (ą> 

1 877 FLY-SOUP www.clusterbuster.com 


Guaranteed to 
eliminate your Cluster 
Fly problem year round. 
Cluster Buster holds 
morę than 1000 flies 
completely out of sight 
and out of mind! 
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IN A DAY 


end, residents welcome visitors and 
turn their attention to the labor and 
lorę of tuming mapie sap into syrup. 

As with so much in the Green 
Mountain State, a mapie sugar festival 
is at the whim of the weather. The Fri- 
day night bonfire and sledding could 
take place in a muddy field or during a 
snowstorm, but, either way, the Lions' 
Club will be up early the next moming 
to serve a pancake breakfast in the 
municipal center. 

Starting about 7:30 a.m., men in 
aprons wield spatulas and systemati- 
cally pour puddles of batter onto five 
hot griddles. Several hundred people 
file through the old kitchen, collecting 
breakfast and finding a place at one of 
the long tables. Locals mix with visi- 
tors, and the prevailing uniform of 
blue jeans, flannel shirts and mud 
boots makes it impossible to tell if 
you're sitting next to a State represen- 
tative, the school nurse or a member 
of the town road crew. 

Uphill at the school are displays of 
ąuilts, old sugaring eąuipment and 
homemade crafts. It's hard to avoid 
buying a raffle ticlcet or one of the 
donuts that comes flipping out of the 
donut maker steaming hot and waiting 
to be dipped into granules of mapie 
sugar. Crowds gather at the firehouse 
to get maps of the town, but after that 
they're on their own, free to drive 
around Whitingham for the rest of the 
day on a self-guided tour of the area's 
sugarmakers. 

Town Clerk Bud Holland says it's a 
rite of childhood in Vermont to drink 
sap straight out of the bucket. Surę 
enough, as one crowd of visitors 
approaches the Corse Farm, a man 
breaks away from the group and wallcs 
briskly down the dirt road. He reaches 
a mapie tree and gently unhooks the 
Steel bucket hanging on one side. With 
a ąuick turn of his wrists, he talces in a 
mouthful of the elear, sweet sap. "I 
grew up with that taste," he confesses. 
"I can't resist tasting it again." With 
that he rehangs the bucket under its 
tree tap and jogs bacie to the group. 

Visitors to the Whitingham Mapie 
Sugar Festival choose their pace and 
their destinations. They can see smali 
operations that have sugared for years, 
where the sugarhouse leans at a com- 
fortable angle and eąuipment has 
grown old and fits into well-worn 


grooves in the dark wood walls and 
floors. Other places are obviously new 
installations where shiny Steel eąuip¬ 
ment captures the steam and the evap- 
orator can devour morę than 100 cords 
of wood a season. The process is the 
same, however, whatever the sur- 
roundings. Sap is collected from the 
trees and brought to the sugarhouse to 
be boiled until most of the water evap- 
orates, leaving a sweet, velvety syrup 
in its place. About 40 gallons of sap 
yield one galion of syrup. The fire has 
to be fed to keep the sap boiling, and 
the sugarmaker takes constant meas- 
urements and tests to get the tempera¬ 
turę of the sap to 219°, when the trans- 
formation takes place. Each sugarmak¬ 
er has his own methods and keeps his 
own secrets. 

No matter the age or condition of 
the sugaring operation, there are tell- 
tale signs common to all of them. The 
trees around the sugarhouse may have 
buckets hanging on their trunks to col- 
lect the sap or be strung together with 
miles of plastic tubing that twists and 
turns throughout the sugarbush, cap- 
turing the drops of sap and conducting 
them to a central holding tank. 

The sugarhouse itself belches clouds 
of steam out of an opening in the roof, 
and the sweet, damp aroma of hot 
mapie seems to cling to the walls in 
the room where the sap is boiling. 
When the fire starts to dim, the sugar¬ 
maker opens the door to the arch and 
pitches in log after log. When the door 
opens, the heat escapes and pushes the 
crowd to the perimeter of the room. 
The sound of the fire eating the wood, 
the sap bubbling and the steam billow- 
ing makes it hard to hear the sugar¬ 
maker talk, but wherever a man or 
woman is testing the sap, the crowd 
soon gathers and the sugarmaker 
explains again and again how mapie 
syrup is madę. 

The lot of a sugarmaker is to keep 
records. Common to all the Whiting¬ 
ham sugarhouses is a row of smali 
glass jars on the window sili, showing 
the thickness and color of each day's 
syrup for the season (see page 88). 
Common also are the handwritten 
notes about the weather, the number 
of gallons collected and the ąuality of 
the product. 

In the Corse Farm's sugarhouse, a 
large chart on the wali shows the evo- 


































lution of the family sugaring business. 
Today they have 11,000 taps yielding 
morę than 3,000 gallons of syrup. 
According to the chart, the first boil in 
1918 yielded 138 gallons. Other notes 
show that in 1922 they got $2 a galion,- 
1935 was the best year ever ; and 1953 
was a fast season. Apparently 1988 
included a 64-hour boil, while the 
entry next to 1945 reads simply "damn 
poor year." 

Poor years can come when the 
weather won't cooperate. Warm days 
that drop to just below freezing at 
night are ideał for sugaring. "It helps to 
have a slight breeze out of the west 
and poufy clouds in the sky," says sug- 
arer Jason Morse. "It has to do with 
barometric pressure, but mostly it's 
just one of those things you can't fig¬ 
urę out." The sugarmaker doubling as 
scientist and meteorologist, as well as 
fire stolcer and syrup packer, is not 
unusual. The Morses add another slcill 
by hauling their sap to the sugarhouse 
by horse-drawn wagon. 

Their enormous Percheron horses, 
Jess and Mandy, weighing about 1,400 
pounds apiece, stand outside Morse's 
sugarhouse, eating from feedbags while 
the sugarmakers talce time for a lunch 
break inside. Steve Morse, who also 
dairy farms, hays and logs his land and 
breeds horses for sale, checlcs on the 
horses and then slips into the sugar¬ 
house, where his son Jason is explain- 
ing the eąuipment to a crowd of guests. 
Steve pulls a package of hot dogs from 
a grocery bag and pushes several onto 
long sticks. While visitors focus on the 
bubbling sap, Steve crouches ąuietly 
to one side and browns the hot dogs on 
the fire that's heating the sap pans. He 
malces surę his help has lunch and 
then settles down for a minutę to eat 
his own. When he's done, he pours a 
little bit of the freshly madę syrup into 
a smali paper cup. 

The sap dripped into galvanized Steel 
buckets and was transported by wagon 
to the sugarhouse. It was then boiled 
over a wood fire. Still hot, the light 
amber liąuid now collects in the bot- 
tom of the cup. Steve offers it to a visi- 
tor. With a near reverent gesture, the 
woman lifts the cup and takes a sip. 
Her eyes grow wide as it vaporizes in 
her mouth, leaving a light, sweet taste 
behind. "I think," Steve Morse says 
ąuietly, "that's as good as it gets." 
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Support Vermont's Endangered Species 
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donations to preserve Vermont's natural heritage 
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Oelebrating over 80 ąears in the farm and garden industrij, 
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A Spring Dinner at Ariel s 

By Marialisa Calta 
Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 



Lee Duberman and Richard Fink make surę to 
include as many Vermont-grown products as possible 
on the menu at Ariel's in Brookfield. 


B ack in the 1970s, Alice 
Waters — the chef/own- 
er of California's Chez 
Panisse who was later anoint- 
ed high priestess of New 
American Cuisine — began 
touting the virtues of "fresh, 
seasonal, local" foods, and 
chefs all over the land took up 
the chant. 

Fresh, seasonal, local is all 
well and good when you live 
and cook in California, but in 
places like Vermont — with 
its nanosecond of a growing 
season — we'd all probably die 
of scurvy if chefs tried to make 
Waters' mantra a reality. Bye- 
bye mango puree, pineapple 
salsa, striped sea bass, and 
Dungeness crab — not to men- 
tion lettuce in February and 
plain old oranges and bananas. 

And yet Vermont chefs can 
be geniuses at finding early sources for 
fresh and local produce, starting with 
wild spring greens and mushrooms 
and ending with hearty winter sąuash. 
Lee Duberman, the chef at AriePs 
Restaurant in Brookfield, is particular- 
ly adept at this. In the spring, you may 
find her cooking with the wild morels 
that her husband, Richard Fink (who 
runs the front of the house), forages 
under dead elms, along abandoned rail- 
road beds and in old apple orchards. Or 
she may be sauteing baby spring veg- 
etables from Clotilde Hryshko's near- 
by organie market garden. 


There's something "emotionally, 
psychologically and gastronomically 
satisfying" about cooking with local 
products, says Duberman, an energetic 
woman with a beatific smile. 

"When it comes to fruits and vegeta- 
bles, especially, I think the taste is 
superior," she says. "The food is so 
fresh — picked, at the most, a day 
before I get it. It doesn't sit around 
with the sugars changing into starch- 
es, while it's shipped across the coun¬ 
try." Not only can she taste the differ- 
ence, she says, "but I think my cus- 
tomers can, too." 


A graduate of the Culinary 
Institute of America, Duberman 
moved to Vermont in 1984 to 
teach at the New England Culi¬ 
nary Institute in Montpelier; she 
and Fink met when they were 
both working at the now-closed 
White House restaurant in 
Calais. She has also worked as a 
pastry chef at Edson Hill Manor 
in Stowe, and, with Fink (who 
served as a sommelier at Stowe's 
Topnotch) opened and ran the 
About Thyme Cafe in Montpe¬ 
lier. AriePs, which opened in 
1997, is nestled next to the 
Floating Bridge in the center of 
Brookfield (see page 4) in an 1845 
building in which Duberman, 
Fink and sons Simon and Noah 
also make their home. In addi- 
tion to AriePs, the couple also 
runs the adjacent Pond Village 
Pub, a morę casual eatery open 
several nights when AriePs is closed. 

For a three-course spring menu — 
cream of wild leek soup, herb-crusted 
rack of lamb with a ragout of spring 
vegetables and rhubarb crisp — Duber¬ 
man gathers ingredients from within a 
15-mile radius of her restaurant. Some 
of the ingredients — rhubarb and 
chives, for example — come from as 
close by as her own backyard. 

Now, Duberman's skill as a chef is 
such that a rack of lamb from New 
Zealand or Colorado would probably be 
just as tasty as the one from Bill and 
Susan Nixon's farm in Braintree. And 
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while it's not likely that many of 
Duberman's patrons visit Nixon's farm 

— or Hryshko's fields and greenhouses 

— they know that they could, and it is 
partially that knowledge that makes 
the food so appealing, and the experi- 
ence of dining at AriePs a delight. 

It's not hard to deconstruct Duber- 
man's menu: Finie gathers the wild 
leelcs for the soup in a boggy field 
about two miles from home. (He also 
forages for fiddleheads and various 
wild mushrooms). The soup is topped 
with little rounds of bread (balced by 
Duberman) which are, in turn, topped 
with chevre madę by the Vermont 
Butter & Cheese Company in nearby 
Websterville. 

Green Pastures Farm, in Braintree, is 
perhaps a 15-minute drive from AriePs, 
and the source of the tender lamb often 
served there. Bill and Susan Nixon 
have been raising Montadale, Suffolk 
and crossbred sheep for meat (and 
some wool and fleece) for about six 
years. The Nixons practice a natural, 
though not strictly organie, method of 
sheep raising, growing the sheep slow- 
ly on grass (as opposed to feeding them 
grains for quick weight gain| and treat- 
ing them with a minimum of medi- 
cines. Their sheep are slaughtered at 
Sharon Beef, and the Nixons then ship 
the meat to several Vermont restau- 
rants (Mary's at Baldwin's Creek, in 
Bristol, is one; the Inn at Shelburne 
Farms another). According to Nixon, 
Vermont lamb is far less fatty than 
lamb raised in the west. "Colorado 
lamb may be 30 percent fat while ours 
is 7 percent," he said. The abundance 
of fat in the western meat, he says, can 
contribute to the greasy, "lamby" 
taste that has turned some consumers 
away from the meat. Once a month, 
Nixon tours his farm with students 
from the New England Culinary Insti- 
tute. "I think it's important for chefs 
to know where their food comes from, 
and how it's raised," he says. He is 
also the current president of the Ver- 
mont Fresh NetWork, which linlcs 
chefs with food producers. 

A short distance away, Clotilde 
Hryshko and her husband, James Mer- 
riam (he also works full-time as an 
electrical engineer), have been garden- 
ing and sugaring on their 100-acre 
farm for 11 years. They supply AriePs 
with much of its produce and also sell 




^Pamper yourself with hands-on baking 
instruction, delectable baked goods and 
premium baking ingredients and tools. 
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VERMONT SPECIALTY FOODS 

Combining Yermont Quality with World-Class Taste 



/iscover what the world already knows: Vermont's special- 
ty foods offer an unending palette of delectable treats, from mapie 
syrup and salsa to chocolate and cheese. Contact the companies 
listed or visit their Web sites for morę information. Better yet, order 
up a taste of Vermont and savor the ąuality, freshness and variety 
offered by these and other Yermont companies. 



Theres no mistaking the taste of ąuality. Which is why Vermont's 
specialty foods are revered around the world. From jam to java, cider 
to salsa, cheese to chutney — our recipes combine the finest ingredients, 
some imagination and a dollop of old-fashioned goodness. The result? 
A pantry chock fuli of flavor. So come help yourself. A complete 
listing of Vermont specialty food companies is available I I 

at www.vermontspecialtyfoods.org. ( 
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ADAMS FARM MARKET. 
www.upickvermont.com, phone: 
1-888-387-4288, fax: 802-229-1031. Pure 
Vermont mapie, gift boxes, cheese, 
coffee. 

BORDER FARM MAPLES. 

Toll-free phone: 877-583-2620, fax: 
802-873-3949. Pure Vermont mapie 
syrup - nothing tastes better. 

dakin farm. www.dakinfarm.com, 
phone: 800-993-2546, fax: 802-425-2765. 
Famous nationwide for smoked meat, 
cheese & mapie. 


DANFORTH'S MAPLE FROM THE 

mountains. www.danforths.com, 
phone: 802-229-5136, fax: 802-229-1527. 
Mapie products direct from producer. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

goodrich's maple farm. Phone: 
800-639-1854, fax: 802-426-3388, 
goodmapl@together.net. Award-win- 
ning maple syrup and maple products. 

MANSION HOUSE MAPLE SYRUP. 

Phone: 877-786-0760, fax: 802-635-7541. 
Top ąuality pure Vermont maple syrup 
products. 


MORIARTY HAT & SWEATER SHOP. 
www.moriartyhat.com, phone: 
802-253-4052. Homemade fudge, 
sweaters and original Moriarty hat. 

MORSE FARM SUGAR WORKS. 
www.morsefarm.com, phone: 1-800- 
242-2740, fax: 802-223-7450. Taste 200 
years of Vermont maple tradition. 

NEBRASKA KNOLL SUGAR FARM. 

Phone/fax: 802-253-4655. Family run 
mountainside sugarbush. Syrup, 
cream, sugar. 

NORTH HOLLOW FARM VERMONT GROWN 
NATURAL MEATS. 
www.naturalmeat.com, phone: 
802-767-4255, fax: 802-767-9000. Pasture 
raised. No antibiotics, hormones or 
nitrates. 

SUGAR SHACK ON ROARING BRANCH. 
www.sugarshackvt.com, phone/fax: 
802-375-6747. Vermont maple syrup, 
food products, gifts, pies. 

sugarwoods farm. Phone: 1-800-245- 
3718, fax: 802-525-4103. Vermont maple 
syrup, candy, cream and sugar. 

TRAPP FAMILY LODGE. 
www.trappfamily.com, phone: 
800-826-7000, fax: 802-253-5740. 
Vermont-made mustards, jams, 
dressing and our famous Linzertorte. 

TRUDELL FAMILY FARM. 

Phone: 802-827-3213. Pure Vermont 
maple syrup shipped to you! 

VERMONT MAPLE OUTLET. 
www.vermontmapleoutlet.com, phone: 
802-644-5482 or 800-858-3121, fax: 802- 
644-5038. Maple syrup, cheeses, meats 
& Vermont specialties! 

VERMONT'S OWN PRODUCTS. 
www.vermontsown.com, phone: 
802-759-2566. Gift boxes - cheese, 
hams, maple, jams & morę. 

WILLIAMS FARMS. 

www.blueribbonvtmaple.com, toll-free 
phone: 877-456-1788. Award-winning 
seal of ąuality maple products. 


















New Dimension Homes, Inc. 



Seeitig is believing! Come see our model home 
located off 1-95 Exit 37, Clinton, Maine 


Tom and Dianę Caffyn 
RR1 Box 95, VL6, Clinton, Me. 04927 
(207) 426-7450 

AFFORDABLE, panelized, 
Western Red Cedar Post & Beam 
Homes - Custom Designed 

Cali or write for free brochure 
or $12 plan book. 

Let us help you design the home 
ofyour dreams! 
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YERMONT FOODS 


their produce and flowers at farmers' 
markets in Montpelier and Royalton 
and at the White River Food Co-op in 
Randolph. The spring harvest includes 
scallions and shallots, asparagus, 
spinach, sorrel and rhubarb. Duber- 
man, says Hrysko, has spurred her to 
grow some of the morę unusual or 
hard-to-get vegetables: Rosa Bianco 
eggplant, for example, haricot verts, 
fennel, celeriac and many types of 
onions, as well as patty-pan sąuash. 
Duberman^ spring vegetable ragout 
includes Hryshko's new potatoes and 
asparagus (although the chef will sub- 
stitute fiddleheads when she can find 
them) and shallots or leeks. 

Dessert embraces the Vermont 
spring standby, rhubarb, simply (and 
classically) combined with local straw- 
berries. Duberman tops them with a 
cornmeal streusel. 

Fink — whose taste in and knowl- 
edge of winę are wide-ranging — is 
even able to add one morę local grace 
notę to the meal. For the soup course, 
he recommends Snów FarnTs Seyval 
Blanc Estate, a winę produced in South 
Hero and which Fink describes as a 
"bright, fairly dry and lightly fruity" 
winę. As an accompaniment for the 
lamb, Fink suggests the Baco Noir 
from either Snów Farm or from the 
Boyden Valley Winery in Cambridge, 
although he cautions that Baco Noir 
will appeal to those who like "rustic, 
intense ,/ reds. 

That completes the meal: wild leeks 
and veggies and rhubarb from Brook- 
field, lamb from Braintree, winę from 
South Hero. You can't get much morę 
fresh, seasonal and local than that. 
Alice Waters would be proud. 

• 

AriePs Restaurant, P.O. Box 468, 
Brookfield, VT 05036, (802) 276-3939; 
open Friday and Saturday, 5:30 until 
closing. The Pond Village Pub is open 
Wednesday, Thursday and Sunday, 
4:30 until closing. Reservations sug- 
gested. AriePs is closed for the month 
of April. 

Recipes 

Rack of Lamb with Herb Crumb Crust 

1 eight-bone rack of lamb 

2 tablespoons olive oil 

2 teaspoons fresh or 1 teaspoon dried 
thyme or mar/oram 

1 clove gar lic, crushed and peeled 


salt and freshly ground black pepper, to 
taste 

% cup toasted bread crumbs 
The day before you plan to serve the 
lamb, place it fat-side up on a cutting 
board. Trim away all fat. Combine 1 
tablespoon of oil, the thyme or marjo- 
ram, salt, pepper and garlic and rub it all 
over the lamb. Wrap the meat in plastic 
and refrigerate overnight. 

About 45 minutes before you are going 
to serve it, remove the meat from the 
refrigerator, unwrap and pat bread 
crumbs on the meat. 

Preheat the oven to 400 degrees. 

In an oven-proof skillet large enough to 
hołd the lamb, heat the remaining table¬ 
spoon of oil until almost smoking. Sear 
the lamb, 30 to 60 seconds. Tum and sear 
for 30 seconds morę. Place the skillet in 
the oven with lamb meat-side up. Roast 
for approximately 20 minutes for medi- 
um-rare (140 degrees on an instant-read 
thermometer). 

Remove from the oven, place on a 
platter and cover loosely with foil. Let it 
rest at least 15 minutes. 

To serve, cut the rack into 8 chops. 
Serve 4 chops per portion, surrounded by 
yegetable ragout (below). Yield: 2 servings. 

New Potato and Spring Vegetable Ragout 

A pound tiny new potatoes, washed 
1 tablespoon olive oil 

1 teaspoon chopped garlic 

2 wild or reguł ar leeks, chopped or 

2 large shallots, peeled and chopped 
% cup white winę 

1 cup chicken broth or stock 

% pound asparagus, trimmed and cut 
into 2-inch lengths or A pound fiddle¬ 
heads, well washed 

2 tablespoons chopped fresh herbs 
salt and freshly ground black pepper, 

to taste 

Boil the potatoes until just tender. 
Drain and cut in half. 

Heat the oil in a saute pan set over 
medium heat. Add the leeks (or shallots) 
and garlic and saute until softened. Add 


winę and stock. Bring to a boil and sim- 
mer 5 minutes. Add asparagus (or fiddle¬ 
heads) and potatoes and simmer for 5 
minutes or until yegetables are just ten¬ 
der. Remove the yegetables from the pan 
and add the herbs to the sauce. You can 
use it as is, or cook it, uncovered, until it 
is thicker. Season to taste with salt and 
pepper. 

Return the yegetables to the sauce and 
serve. Yield: 2 to 3 servings. 

Strawberry Rhubarb Crisp with 
Cornmeal-Cinnamon Streusel 

FOR THE FILLING 

4 cups chopped (1-inch) rhubarb 
1 pint strawberries, washed, hulled and 
halved 
% cup sugar 
A cup cornstarch 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 
For THE TOPPING 

A cup all-purpose flour 
l A cup dark brown sugar 
A cup yellow cornmeal 

2 teaspoons cinnamon 

8 tablespoons (1 stick) unsalted butter, 
well chilled 

Preheat the oven to 350 degrees. 

Make the filling: Toss all the filling 
ingredients together in a bowl. Allow to 
sit for 10 minutes, then stir again. Pour 
into a 9-inch round or sąuare baking 
dish. 

Make the topping: Mix together the 
flour, sugar, cornmeal and cinnamon. 
Cut the butter into smali pieces and add 
it to the mixture, rubbing the dry ingre¬ 
dients and butter together with your fin- 
gers until mealy. 

Spread the topping evenly over the fill¬ 
ing. Balce for 45 minutes or until the fill¬ 
ing bubbles. Serve warm with yanilla ice 
cream. Yield: about 6 seryings. 


Marialisa Calta is a widely published 
food writer who lives in Calais. She pro- 
filed actor Rusty DeWees in our Winter 
1999 issue. 
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OSPREY RUN IN ROCHESTER, YERMONT 



F or morę than three decades, I’ve represented buyers and sellers 
of Vermont real estate throughout the State and Osprey Run is 
the most spectacular offering I’ve had. Consisting of 69.4 acres 
accessed by a private driveway morę than 4,000' in length, the 
summit of the land incorporates an extraordinary 270 degree 
panorama, largely of U.S. Forest Service acreage, a portion of 
which adjoins this property. Improvements include power 
installed underground to the optimum building location, a lovely 
spring-fed pond which attracts wildlife and waterfowl with swim- 
ming and skating as pleasing alternatives. Osprey Run awaits new 
owners and the construction of a mountaintop country home just 
minutes from a charming Yermont village. $375,000. 



The Woodstock 
Corporation VI/ 


The Old Thacher Barn has 

been converted to a residence 
with tremendous living space. 
The Post & Bcam structure 
can easily be conftgured how- 
ever one wishes and presently 
has large rooms for entertain- 
ing. The main floor has 
approx. 5,450 sq. ft., there are 
bedrooms and a bath on the 
2nd floor, and a fuli basement with endless possibilities, plus an 
attached Siło and 16' x 47' deck from which to enjoy the views of the 
Pomfret hills. The 10± acres include a large open field with woods and 
brook beyond, in Pomfret Center. $475,000 

North Road in Barnard with gorgeous long rangę views to Mt. Mans¬ 
field. The expanded A-frame has 4 bedrooms, VA baths & sauna, large 
open kitchen-dining-living room with wrap-around deck, situated on 
6± acres, $179,000. 

Woodstock Yillage Contemporary, walk to everything. Five bed¬ 
rooms, 4 l A baths, central vacuum & alarm systems, heated in-ground 
pool, patio, porch, garage, beautiful views, immaculate condition, 

$450,000. 

Land Tracts, large and smali. Sample includes a corner lot in the yil¬ 
lage with all amenities at the Street, $100,000; tract of 35± acres in 
Pomfret with brook, $49,900; tract of 70± wooded acres on Barnard 
Stage Road, $185,000; 215± acres on Brown School Rd. in Reading, 
$250,000. These and many morę available. Cali for details. 



Brooks h. barroN 

REAL ESTATĘ 

1074 North Hollow Road, Rochester, Vermont 05767-9607 
802. 767 .3398 • fax 802. 767. 4669 
www.barronre.com • barronre@together.net 


LISTINGS INYITEI) 

SERMNG THE WOODSTOCK AREA SINCE 1960. 

MARILYN L. SPAULD1NG, Principal Broker 

18 Elm Street • Woodstock, Vermont 05091-0657 

802-457-3700 • www.woodstockcorp-re.com 
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Discover YermonEs Best 


MODERN LUXURY HOME. 3 bedroom, 2 
bath home situated on 72 acres. Many lovely 
features: great view, Southern exposure, 2 car 
garage, workshop, shed, blueberries, grapes, 
apple trees — all organie. #1808 $285,000. 
Cali Greensboro. 

PRIVATE OPEN CONCEPT GREENSBORO SALTBOX. Elegant 
and bright. Large, sunlit, airy rooms. Beau- 
tifully proportioned space and archways. 

Custom built for sun and space. Cathedral 
ceilings, wood floors, 4 bedrooms. Fuli 
basement and mudroom. Situated on top of 
hill with views. All this and 11.7 acres. 

#1787 $159,000. Cali Hardwick. 


ABSOLUTELY CAPTIVATING. 

Charming country cape on 18.5 acres in 
Greensboro. MBR down, 2 other bed¬ 
rooms up, lovely finished pine floors, new 
kitchen, new bath. Attached barn board 
garage. Quiet country road setting. 
#1793 $169,900. Cali Hardwick. 





UNIQUE 


w 


REAL ESTATE 


Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Burkę Office: 3965 VT Rt. 114, East Burkę, VT 05832, 
802-467-3939, e-mail realtor@plainfield.bypass.com 
Hardwick Office: P.O. Box 1118, Hardwick, VT 05843, 
802-472-3338, e-mail watsonre@together.net. 
Greensboro Office: P.O. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841, 
802-533-7077, e-mail wags@together.net. 


www.northernvtrealestate.com 
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TAP INTO SIMPLICITY 


Simplify your life by living in beautiful Southern 
Vermont and owning your own successful business. 
This independent drinking water service business has 
a 20-year history of profitable operations. Excellent 
location, trained Staff in place, market dominant with 
reputation for highest ąuality systems and service. 
Operating profit exceeds $120K. Offered for $404,000. 
Cali CBI: 802/362-4710 
www.countrybusiness.net 
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fountains 

International Real Estafe Group 

982± acres — Exceptional reere- 
ational/investment property located 
in the heart of Vermont’s north 
country. Spectacular views of 
Green Mountains and Lakę Eden, 
extensive road frontage, internal 
gravel road, wildlife and recreational opportunities. 

Price: $310,000 

Specializing in the sale and marketing of forested land and rural estates. 
Fountain Realty, Inc. 

14 Leavitt Road, Suitę 2, P.O. Box 25, Pittsfield, NH 03263. 

Tel: (603) 435-7428 email: realty@fountainforestry.com 
www.fountainforestry.com 
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Westoti, Vermont 
“LONG VIEW” - 115 ACRES 

Tastefully restored Vermont house with 7 bed- 
rooms and wonderful period barn. This is a land- 
mark property in Weston, one of the most desir- 
able areas of the State. Swim in the backyard 
pool or one of two ponds, also great for skating. 
Clay tennis court, beautiful gardens and extraor- 
dinary southerly views of Stratton, Magie and 
Bromley Mountains. $1,875,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Shoreham, Vermont 
ELIJAH WRIGHT HOMESTEAD 

This 3,000 sq.ft. Federal hip-roofed farmstead is 
undergoing a complete museum ąuality restoration. 
Features 3-3 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, country kitchen, 
4 fireplaces, original floors, radiant heating, original 
and handerafted panelling and porch with Green Mtn. 
views. Plus classic landscaping with age old maples, 4 
acres and large 18th and 19th century barns $450,000 
Cali Wadę B.C. Weathersjr. 802-651-5392 



Stowe, Vermont 

EDSON HILL 

This exceptional mountain view location provides 
the opportunity to join one of Stowe’s most exclu- 
sive locations. A 10-room brick Colonial residence 
is complemented by a pond, swimming pool and 
lovely landscaping while maturę trees provide 
both privacy and protection. World-class reere- 
ation is within five minutes of the property. 

$595,000 

Cali Wadę RC Weathers,Jr. 802-651-5392 



Chester, Vermont 

HIGHLAND RIDGE 

Situated on a hilltop in Chester is a handsome cape 
on 7.5 acres with a spectacular view of the charm- 
ing village below. Light-filled. perfect for year- 
round or weekend living and very private. Property 
borders protected town forest land. Beautiful 
perennial gardens, stone walkways and flagstone 
terrace. Twelve rooms, three baths and a swimming 
pool. $495,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Charlotte, Vermotit 

“ON THE ROCKS” - LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN 

A spectacular Adirondack-style 4,500 sq.ft. residence 
in a remarkable location that could not be duplicated 
today. An incredible, very private 5.2 acres encom- 
passing a point with sandy beach and waters edge 
gazebo overlooking the lakę and mountains. Plus a 
guest cottage and boathouse. The privacy afforded in 
this location is second to nonę. $2,950,000 

Cali Wadę B. C. Weathersjr. 802-651-5392 



Gaysrille, Vermont 
TWIN PEAKS 

Total privacy and protection with extreme views 
overlooking the White River Valley and on to 
Killington. The light-filled mountain retreat, crafted 
in a rustic style, has multiple decks from which to 
view the ever-changing Vermont landscape. Fea¬ 
tures 72 acres encompassing two peaks with wood- 
land trails and two ponds, 4-5 bedrooms and three 
baths. 5 615,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 

www . landvest. com 



Charlotte, Vermont 
“WHALLEY HOMESTEAD” 

VIEWS OF LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN 

Choice location with close proximity to Burlington 
offering privacy on ten acres. Features a 3,500 sq.ft. 
c.1860 colonial, beautifully maintained, with views of 
Lakę Champlain and the Adirondacks. Plus barns, out- 
buildings and a pond allow for the maintenance of 
horses and other animals. A property in this location 
comes available once in a generation. $995,000 
Cali Wadę B.C. Weathersjr. 802-651-5392 



Milton/Westford 

RIVENDEL FARM ON 472 ACRES 

Choice 472 end-of-the-road acres ensure total pri- 
vacy at this unique farm compound. Big views, 
miles of trails and spectacular diverse and scenie 
terrain just 20 minutes to Burlington and 15 minutes 
to Lakę Champlain. Includes farmhouse, two utility 
barns, horse barn with 28 stalls and riding arena. 

‘ $535,000 

Cali Wadę B.C. Weathersjr. 802-651-5392 



Norwich, Vennont 
DUTTON HILL HOUSE 

Total privacy and protection at the end of the road in 
charming Norwich, convenient to FIanover/Lebanon. 
A light-filled contemporary home with classic propor- 
tions featuring five bedrooms and three and a half 
baths on 17.4 acres with open pastures, horse barn 
and run-in shed plus an in-ground swimming pool. 

$ 825,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 


LandVest 


THE NEXT LEVEL OF SERVICE 

126 College Street Burlington, Vermont 05401 802 - 660-2900 
Five The Green Woodstock,Vermont 05091 802 - 457-4977 

The Exclusive Yermont Affiliate for CHRISTI E S Circle Reader Service Number 101 
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Calendar o f 

Spring Events 

Compiled by Judy Powell ^mdCAROLAN Batchelder 


Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. Because the list- 
ings were compiled last Winter, there may be 
cbanges in times or dates. Cali organizers to 
confmn. For information about Vermont, 
contact the Vermont Department of Tourism 
and Marketing, 6 Baldwin St., Drawer 33, 
Montpelier, VT05633-1301, tel. l-800-VER- 
MONT, or visit local information booths. To 
submit events, contact the Vermont Depart¬ 
ment of Tourism and Marketing. For morę 
information about a particular event, cali the 
phone number in tbe event listing. The area 
codę for all Vermont telephones is 802. For an 
updated version of our euents calendar, look. 
us up on the Internet atwww.vtlife.com. 


Tf ł ro u ff f i the 
Seccson 

Art Cache Gallery, E. Burkę. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
626-5711. 

• Thru Mar. 15: Winter Fun & Beauty. 

Ascutney Mountain Resort, Brownsville. 
(800) 243-0011. 

• Mar. 17: Cheddar’s Shamrock Hunt. Kids 
hunt for hidden shamrocks. 

• Mar. 18: Spring Fling Mogul Bump Off. 
Open to first 100 entrants. 

• Mar. 25: ReggaeFest 2001. Outdoor barbe- 
cue, snowbar, live musie. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. 457-2355. 

• Apr. 28: Opening Day. 

• May 6: Plowing Match. 

• May 20: Spring Farm Fest. 

Champlain College, Alumni Aud., Burling¬ 
ton. 7:30 p.m. 860-2707. 

• Mar. 2-3: Ballet Dance Celebration for Chil- 
dren. Fri. 7 p.m.; Sat. 4 p.m. 

• Mar. 21: Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Brattle- 
boro Retreat, lecture. 

• Apr. 5-7, 13-14: A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. 

• Apr. 18: John Dewey, Pragmatic Philoso- 
pher, lecture. 

Craftsbury Outdoor Center, Craftsbury 
Common. (800) 729-7751. 

• Mar. 9-11: Winter Weekend Ski & Snow- 
shoe Trek. 

• Mar. 11: Craftsbury Spring Fling. .5-, 2-, 4-, 
15-, 30-K freestyle x-c ski races. 9 a.m. 

Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 7:30 p.m. 656- 
3085. 

• Mar. 8: The Diary of Annę Frank. 

• Mar. 10: Rauenshead. 

• Mar. 16: Liz Lerman Dance Exchange. 

• Mar. 17: Sharon Shannon & The Wood- 
choppers and the Karan Casey Band with 
Niall Vallely, Irish musie. 

• Mar. 22: Swan Lakę. 

• Mar. 29: Maureen McGovern and John Piz- 
zarelli with the Big Band Swing Orchestra. 

• Apr. 3: Man of La Mancha , musical theater. 

• Apr. 6: Poncho Sanchez, Latin Jazz Band. 
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• May 11: La Bottine Souriante, musie show. 

• May 19: Philip Glass, contemporary com- 
poser, and Foday Musa Suso, West African 
musie master. 

Furchgott Sourdiffe Fine Art Gallery, Shel- 
burne. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m.; Sat. 

10 a.m.-4 p.m. 985-3848. 

• Mar. 8-Apr. 10: Solo Show, Barbara Smali. 



A de taił from the 19th century painting 
CameTs Hump in Winter by Charles 
Heyde. Many ofHeyde's works are 
on exhibit this spring at the Fleming 
Museum in Burlington. 

See story , page 18. 

Stci Arownd 
CJ cl m e ł ’* *> 

I In rri[> 

Get out and enjoy the great outdoors 
on March 4 at the 15th annual CameTs 
Hump Challenge, sponsored by the 
Vermont chapter of the AlzheimeFs Asso- 
ciation. This event is a 25-kilometer back- 
country ski tour encircling CameTs Hump 
and begins and ends at the CameTs 
Hump Skiers Association in Huntington. 

Registration begins at 7:30 a.m., and 
skiers depart promptly at 8:30 a.m. Be 
surę to bring along suitable backcountry 
gear, extra clothing and plenty of food 
and fluids for this five- to eight-hour tour 
that will raise money for the educational 
and support programs of the Vermont 
Alzheimer’s Association chapter. Hot food 
is available for skiers from noon-5 p.m. at 
the on-site tent upon their return. 

The CameTs Hump Challenge is held 
in collaboration with the Vermont 
Department of Forests, Parks and Recre- 
ation. In case of inclement weather, the 
event will be postponed until March 11. 
For morę information cali 434-4407 or 
425-2207. 


• Apr. 12-May 22: Solo Show, Phoebe Stone. 

• May 24-June 5: Solo Show, David Smith. 

Green Mountain Flyer, Bellows Falls and 

Chester. Train rides. 463-3069. 

• Mar. 24: Sugar-on-Snow Express. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Daily noon-5 
p.m. except Sun. and Mon. 253-8358. 

• Through Apr. 7: From the Dream to the 
Studio: Paintings and Sculptures of the Sur- 
real, Main Gallery. Allusion and Reality: 
The Art of Don Wynn, West Gallery. Maea 
Brandt; Kim Berg, East Gallery. 

• Apr. 28-May 19: Annual Student Art Exhib- 
it, Main and West Galleries. Howard 
Romero, East Gallery. 

Hildene, Manchester. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 362- 
1788. 

• May 11-13: Needlework Show. 

• May 14-Oct. 31: Guided tours of house & 
gardens every half-hour. 

• May 26-June 3: Vermont Week. Reduced 
rates for Vt. residents with ID. 

Jay Peak Resort. 988-2611. 

• Mar. 3: George Syrovatka Citizens' Down- 
hill Race. 

• Mar. 10: Big Air Comp. Skiers & boarders. 

• Mar. 11: Mountain Dew Vertical Challenge. 

• Mar. 17: Jaypeakresort.com Day. Half-price 
skiing with presentation of downloadable 
coupon; huge apres ski party. 988-2611. 

• Mar. 31: Beach Party Day. 

Killington Ski Resort. 422-6200. 

• Mar. 3: Natl. Retro Board Championships. 

• Mar. 4: Palmer Ridercross Series. 

• Mar. 10-11: Bud Light Boarderfest. 

• Apr. 7-8: Bear Mountain Mogul Challenge. 

• Apr. 14-15: Spring Loaded Pro/Am. Half- 
pipe & slopestyle competitions. 

• Apr. 28: Pond Skimming. 

• May 26-28: Ragę Weekend and llth Annu¬ 
al Triathlon. Family events. 

Mad River Glen, Fayston. 496-3551. 

• Mar. 3: Unconventional Terrain Comp. 

• Mar. 10-11: NATO Telemark Fest. Champi- 
onship races, demonstrations, clinics. 

• Mar. 23: Vertical Challenge. 

Middlebury College Center for the Arts. 

Cali for times and locations, and for addi- 
tional events. 443-6433. 

• Mar. 9: Women’s Voices, concert. 

• Mar. Tl: Musicians from Marlboro, concert. 

• Mar. 17: Davydov-Fanning, piano, cello. 

• Apr. 6-7: Annie-B Parson Big Dance The¬ 
atre. 

• Apr. 12: Middlebury College Choir. 

• Apr. 17: Stephen Kovacevich. piano con¬ 
cert. Also, The Power of Photography, 
slide lecture. 

• Apr. 27: Middlebury College Orchestra. 

Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. 649-2200. 

• Thru Mar. 5: AirPlay, hands-on exhibit. 

• Mar. 10: Tech City. Make a bridge out of 
spaghetti, 1-5 p.m. 

• Mar. 3T Egg Drop. Protect a raw egg from 
a plunge of 18 feet, noon-4 p.m. 

















Mount Snów Resort. 464-4191 

• Mar. 4: Swatch/Palmer Ridercross Series. 
Skiers, snowboarders, skiboarders compete 
on motocross-style course. 

• Mar. 10-11: Anti-Gravity Grail. Professional 
& amateur skiers, skiboarders & snow¬ 
boarders in halfpipe & boardercross. 

• Mar. 17-18: Glade-iator Extreme Weekend. 

• Mar. 31: Mt. Bikers’ Snów Tire Slalom. 

• Mar. 31-Apr. 1: Spring Reggae Fest. Out- 
door live musie, parties, island food. 

• Apr. 8: Dummy. Downhill. Build, jump 
crash-test dummies for judges. 

Northern Stage, Briggs Opera House, White 
River Jct. Cali for times. 296-7000. 

• Through Mar. 11: Master Class. Musie from 
Bellini, Puccini and Verdi. Preview per¬ 
formance Feb. 22. 

• Mar. 16-Apr. 1: Three Days of Rain. Pre- 
view performance Mar. 15. 

• Apr. 19-May 6: Big River. The Aduentures of 
Hucklebeny Finn. 

Okemo Mountain Resort. 228-4041. 

• Mar. 31: Slush Cup. Ski/snowboard across 
pond; open to first 125 participants. 

• Apr. 15: Easter Celebration. 

Onion River Arts Council. Barie Opera 
House. Cali for times. 476-8188. 

• Mar. 2: I Musici de Montreal. 

• Mar. 30: Chucho Valdes Quartet. 

• Apr. 21: Monte/Brown Dance. 

• May 11: Chicago City Limits. 

Shelburne Museum. 985-3346. 

• Apr. 21-29: Hooked in the Mountains, rug 
hooking exhibit. Morę than 300 rugs. 482- 
2720. 

• May 20: Lilac & Gardening Sunday. 

• May 21-24: Reconsidering Historie Interi- 
ors: Collections, Collectors, and Interior 
Design. 

Smugglers’ Notch Resort. 644-1118. 

• Mar. 10: Pipę Jam. Halfpipe competition 
with musie, prizes, demos for intermediate 
to expert riders. 

• Mar. 17: Ski ‘Til You’re Green. 

• Mar. 24: Blast from the Past. Skiing, friends 
and competition. 

Stowe Mountain Resort. 253-3500. 

• Mar. 5-7: Women in Motion IV. Program to 
help with skiing, snowboarding & tele- 
marking. 

• Mar. 7-8: World Military Championships. 
Some of the worlds best downhill skiers 
represent their country’s military. 

• Mar. 15: Torchlight Paradę & Fireworks, 7 
p.m. 

• Mar. 24-25: Spring Summit Celebration I. 
Half-pipe jam, live musie, apres ski party. 

• Mar. 31-Apr. 1: Spring Summit Celebration 


II. Bumps contests, musie. 

• Mar. 31-Apr. 4: Eastern Cup Finals. 

• Apr. 7-8: Sugar Slalom. Also, Spring Sum¬ 
mit Celebration III. 

• Apr. 15: Easter Sunrise Service. 

Stratton Mountain Resort. (800) STRAT- 

TON. 

• Mar. 3-4: Jimmie Heuga Ski Express. 

• Thru Mar. 11: Boarder/Skiercross Series. 
Sundays. 

• Mar. 17-18: U.S. Open Snowboarding 
Championships. 

• Apr. 14-15: Easter Weekend. 

Sugarbush Ski Resort. (800-53-SUGAR). 

• Mar. 3: Fireworks. 

• Mar. 4-5: Vermont Special Olympics. 

• Mar. 17-18: 13th Corporate Classic. Teams 
from around the Northeast. 

• Mar. 18: 4th Dummy Big Air: Build a crash- 
test dummy and jump it for the judges. 

• Apr. 1: Mt. Ellen Adventure Festival. 
Triathlon: snowboard, Telemark, Alpine 
ski. Party. 

• Apr. 7: Reggae Fest and Pond Skimming. 

• Apr. 8: Sugarbush Triathlon. (see page 60). 

• Apr. 14: Spring Mogul Contest. 

• Apr. 15: Spring Celebration. Sunrise serv- 
ice, egg hunt, obstacle course. 

UVM Lane Series, UVM Recital Hall, Burling¬ 
ton. 7:30 p.m. 656-4456. 

• Mar. 9: Sarband, medieval & sephardic 
musie. 

• Mar. 10: Ravenshead, one-man opera with 
Rinde Eckert & Paul Dresher Ensemble. 
Flynn Theatre, 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 14: Grieg Trio of Norway, classical 
piano. 

• Mar. 30: Teatro Lirico D Europa. Perform¬ 
ing Verdi’s opera Aida. Flynn Theatre. 

• Apr. 4: Adam Neiman, pianist. 

• Apr. 8: The Concord Ensemble, men s 
choir. St. Michaels College Chapel, 3 p.m. 

• Apr. 25: Katia Skanavi, pianist. 

Vt. Mozart Festival Winter Series, Burling¬ 
ton. 8 p.m. (800) 639-9097. 

• Mar. 9: American String Quartet. lst Cong. 
Church, Burlington. Discussion, 7 p.m. 

• Apr. 6: Parisii Quartet. lst Cong. Church, 
Burlington. Pre-concert discussion, 7 p.m. 

Vt. State Craft Center. Clay & craft educa- 
tion workshops and exhibits. Frog Hollow, 
Middlebury, 388-3177, Manchester, 362- 
3321; Burlington, 863-6458. 

• Thru Mar. 11: Recycle, Re-Use Showcase. 

• Mar. 16-Apr. 15: Mud Madness. 

• Apr. 20-May 20: Lines Converge, Burling¬ 
ton. 

• Apr. 20-June 3: From the Hill to the Hol¬ 
low, Middlebury. 


HISTORY IS HERE 


THE BENNINGTON MUSEUM 
& Grandma Moses Gallery 

• Exceptional collection ' 
of American furniture, 
paintings, military 
artifacts, toys, tools 
& morę 

• New Bennington 
Pottery Gallery 

• Changing exhibitions 

• Expanded Museum Shop 

• Hadwen Woods Naturę Trail & Pienie Area 

OPEN DAILY 

West Main Street, Bennington VT 
(802) 447-1571 www. benningtonmuseum.com 



Jl) 


ermont Rlpać 
Company 

Raising Alpacas * Sound lnvestment 
A Rewarding Lifestyle 
Come visit us in 
Stratford, Yermont 



Phone: 802-765-9639 
FAX: 802-765-9641 
E-mail: vtaipaca@valley.net 
Web site: vermontalpacaco.com 
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• Apr. 25-May 20: Homework, Manchester. 

• May 23-June 24: Diamonds from the 
Rough. 

• May 25-June 24: In the Garden, Burlington. 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra. 8 p.m. 
(800) VSO-9293. 

• Mar. 2: New Attitudes Concert, Flynn The¬ 
atre, Burlington. 

• Mar. 3: Masterworks Concert, Flynn The¬ 
atre, Burlington. 

• Mar. 23: VSO Chorus, St. MichaeLs Chapel. 

• Mar. 24: VSO Chorus, Grace Church, Rut- 
land. 

• May 5-6: Sharon Robinson and Jaime Lare- 
do, Flynn Theatre, Burlington, on the 5th; 
Latchis Theatre, Brattleboro, the 6th. 

Woodstock Town Hall Theatre. Cali for 
times. 457-3981. 

• Mar. 3: Linda Tillery & the Cultural Her- 
itage Choir, concert. 

• Mar. 16: The Spencers. 

• Apr. 7: Rumbafrica. African dance band. 


S&ccicil 

EuGrrts 


MARCH 


6: Town Meeting Day. Statewide. 

9-Tl: St. Albans Rotary Home & Recre- 
ation Show 7 . Collins-Perley Sports & Fit¬ 
ness Ctr. 524-2444. 

10; Apr. 14; May 12: White River Jct. 
Turkey Suppers. 4:30-6:30 p.m., United 
Meth. Church. 295-3965. 

10; Apr. 14; May 12: Fair Haven Church 
Suppers. 5-7 p.m., lst Cong. Church. 265- 
8864. 

11; Apr. 8; May 13: Brownsville Roast Beef 

Suppers. 4 p.m., Community Church. 484- 
5944. 

17: Northwestern Vt. Model Railroad Soci- 
ety Vt. Rails Show. 10 a.m., Champlain 
Valley Expo, Essex Jct. 878-1135. 

20: First Day of Spring. 

24-25: Whitingham Mapie Sugar Fest. 
Guided tours of local sugarhouses, pan- 
cake breakfast, horse-drawn sleigh rides 
and snowmobile rides, arts and crafts fair, 
cooking demonstrations, morę (see page 
74). 368-2601 Waterbury Home, Garden 
& Flower Show. Morę than 80 exhibitors, 
plant and photo contest, raffles and silent 
auction. Sat. 9 a.m.; Sun. 10 a.m. Crossett 
Brook Middle Sch., Duxbury. 244-7373- 


Billings Farm & Museum 

Woodstock, Vermont 

taST 

A Living Museum 
of Vermont’s Rural Past 
Working dairy farm • Farm house 
Farm life exhibits • Programs & actwities 

A Place in the Land 
an Academy Award® nominee film 

May 1 - October 31, 10:00 am - 5:00 pm 


Route 12 & River Road • 802/457-2355 
www.bUlingsfarm.org 
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SPRING EYENTS 


APRIL 


27-29: Vt. Mapie Fest. Exhibits, food, arts & 
crafts, morę. St. Albans. 888-4972. 

28: Woodstock Glad Rags Sale. 10 a.m.- 
12:30 p.m. & 1-3 p.m. Masonie Tempie. 
457-2864. 


MAY 


5: Vt. Green-Up Day. Statewide. 447-3311. 

12: Kids' Day. Paradę, exhibits, demonstra- 
tions, entertainment, crafts. 10 a.m., 
Burlington’s Waterfront Park. 864-0123- 
19: Chelsea Road Rally. Clues in Vt. history, 
geography, pop songs, other trivia. Noon. 
685-4860. Dandelion Festival. Learn 
about dandelions; collect dandelions for 
winę making; winę tastings. 1 p.m., Grand 
View Winery, East Calais. 456-7012. 

26: Raptor Appreciation Day. Guided 
tours, raptor flight & release of rehabilitat- 
ed birds. 10 a.m., Raptor Ctr., Vt. Institute 
of Natural Science, Woodstock. 457-2779- 
Children s Festival 2001. Gardening, 
make-it-yourself crafts, hands-on activities, 
live musie, concerts, food. On the green, 
Weston Playhouse. 824-3405. 

27: Justin Morrill Ice Cream Social. 2 p.m., 
Justin Morrill State Historie Site, Strafford. 
828-3051. 


A & 
JYJusic 

(See also Through the Season) 


MARCH 


1-4: Art Sale and Live Auction. To benefit 
North Country Animal League. Cocktail 
party, artists’ reception and live auction 
Mar. 1, 5:30-9 p.m. Inn at Little River, 
Stowe. 888-4303- 

10: After Dark Musie Series. 7 p.m., Mid- 
dlebury United Meth. Church. 388-0216. 

31 Brandon Dinner & Bluegrass. Dinner 5 
p.m.; musie 6:30 p.m., Neshobe Sportsman 
Club. 247-3275. 


APRIL 


1: Brattleboro Musie School Faculty 


ROBERT TODI) LINCOLN’S 



• Needlework Show: May 11-13 

• Lincoln Home Tours Begin: May 14 

• Classic Car Show: June 9-10 


For Ongoing Events Calendar cali: 
(802)362-1788 
Website: www.hildene.org 
E-tnail: info@hildene.org 

Historie Rt. 7A, Manchester, VT 05254 
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Chamber Musie Concert. 4 p.m., Centre 
Cong. Church, Brattleboro. 257-4523- 
10-Nov. 3: Baseball in Vt.: An Enduring 
Love of the Gamę. Vt. Historical Society, 
Montpelier. 828-2291- 
21-22: Mapie Leaf Quilters Festival of 
Quilts. 10 a.m., College of St. Joseph, Rut- 
land. 273-3064. 

28: Weston Bluegrass Concert. 1-5 p.m. & 
7-11 p.m., Playhouse. 824-6674. 


MAY 


1: 4-Hands Piano Concert. Brattleboro 
Musie Sch. faculty. 7:30 p.m., Centre Cong. 
Church, Brattleboro. 257-4523- 
2-30: Noon Musie in May Concerts. 

Wednesdays at noon, Stowe Community 
Church. 253-7792. 

26-27: Open Studio Weekend. Craftspeople 
open their studios for demonstrations & 
sales. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 223-3380. 


O n t cl o o r\*> 
& Sjłorts 

(See also Through the Season) 
MARCH 


4: Wilmington Snów Sculpture Contest. 

Howe Farm Field. 464-8092. 

6-10: NCAA Ski Championships. Tues. 1 
p.m.; Wed.-Sat. 9 a.m., Middlebury College 
Snów Bowl & Rikert X-C Ctr. 388-4356. 

10: Fuli Moon Snowshoe Tour. Easy & 
moderate terrain, approximately 1 1/2 hr. 7 
p.m., Catamount Family Ctr., Williston. 
879-6001. 

11 : Goshen Pig Race. Celebration of winter’s 
end & spring’s beginning; 5-1 OK x-c race, 
pig roast, children’s race. Blueberry Hill 
Inn. 247-6735- 

25-27: Snowcross Northeast Snów mobile 
Championship. Top snowmobile racers. 
Haystack, Wilmington. 464-4191- 


MAY 


19: Kids’ Fishing Derby. 10 a.m.; regis. 8 
a.m., Wyman’s Ponds, Brandon. 247-6738. 

27: KeyBank Vermont City Marathon. 

Burlington. (800) 880-8149- 



Spend some time on the 
wild side and enjoy: 

♦ the Vermont Raptor Center, 
living museum with morę than 
25 species of birds of prey, offering 
raptor encounters, flight demonstrations 
and tours 


♦ 78 acres of self-guided naturę trails 

♦ educational exhibits and Naturę Shop 


Hours: 10-4. Closed Sunday. 

Admission.- $6 adults, $3 students, $2 children 5-11 

27023 Church Hill Road 
Woodstock, VT 05091 -9642 
802-457-2779 www.vinsweb.org 
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Green Mountain 


To advertise write: 
Vermont Life Classifieds, 

PO Box 283, Vergennes, VT 05491; 
or cali 802-877-2262; 
or fax 802-877-2949; 
or e-mail: GetSmart@together.net 


WWW.VTLIFE.COM 


Adventure/Outdoor 


FLY FISHING INSTRUCTIONS on the 
Battenkill River. One on one. Food & lodging or 
camping on the river also available. Cali 
1-800-676-8768. www.jafcom.com 


Antigues 


MARIE MILLER QUILTS 



19th century and 
early 20th century 

Rł. 30, Dorseł, VT. 
802-867-5969 

CATALOG $8.00 
www.antiquequilts.com 


Boats 


WILLSBORO BAY MARINA. Lakę Champlain 
Dealer for Catalina, Hunter sailboats, Bayliner 
powerboats, featuring year-round indoor display. 
Power/Sail brokerage. Deep-water dockage 
available. 518-963-7276. 
www.willsborobaymarina.com 


Books & Magazines 


ACTS OFLIVING: A COOKING JOURNAL 
FOR THE CULINARILYCHALLENGED. An 
innovative cookbook for the non-cook. 
www.littleapplepress.com, 802-524-0963. 

SELLING EARLY ISSUES OF VERMONT 
LIFE, 1949-1990. Price negotiable. 
802-388-2384. 


Businesses for Sale 


VERMONT COUNTRY STORES: We special- 
ize in the sale and marketing of Vermont country 
Stores, family food markets and convenience 
Stores. We have Stores available from $150,000 to 
$1,250,000. Cali Dick Blanchard at Realty Pro¬ 
fessional for current list today. 802-223-2228. 
email DickatRP@aol.com or 144 Main St., 
Montpelier, VT 05602. 
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VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS: 22 years 
of expertise in the sale of businesses in Vermont. 
Cali for extensive catalog. 802-985-2220. 
vbb@together.net 


Carousels 


VERMONT MADĘ FULL-SIZE WOODEN 
CAROUSELS by Showme® Wooden Carousels. 
Originals, commissions and lessons. Cali 
802-380-3536 or www.carouselsbyshowme.com 


For Rent 


WESTON, VERMONT: COMMERCIAL 
RETAIL SPACE for rent, historie house on vil- 
lage green. 1,010 sq. feet, parking for customers, 
$1500/ month. Email CBW372@aol.com or 
cali 203-372-8278. 


Furniture Makers 


GUILD OF VERMONT FURNITURE 
MAKERS: An organization of thirty of Ver- 
mont’s finest craftsmen. 
www.vermontfurnituremakers.com 

TIMOTHY CLARK, CABINETMAKER/ 
CHAIRWRIGHT - Master Quality Furniture. 
Shaker inspired designs. Waltham, Vermont, 
802-877-1058, www.timothyclark.com 


Inn Brokers 


HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS specializing 
in Hospitality Business brokerage of select prop- 
erties in Vermont. See ad in Dining and Lodging 
section. www.hospitalityconsultants.com or toll 
free 888-362-5007. 


Inns for Sale 

VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS: Fine 
selection of Inns, B&Bs and Motels. Catalog 
available. 802-985-2220. vbb@together.net 


Lodging- 


SKIING SUGARBUSH, SUMMER VACA- 
TION? Cozy Inn rooms, beautiful condomini- 
ums, reasonable rates. 800-535-5622. 
www.christmastreeinn.com 


Mail Order 


PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP, apples in 
season, gift boxes and morę available from Adams 
Farm Market. 1-888-387-4288. 
www.upickvermont.com 


Musie 


ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES. Concerti- 
nas, New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Catalogues 
$5.00. Castiglione, Box 40VT, Warren, Mich. 
48090, 1-810-755-6050. 


Real Estate 


Stoves 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, Act 60, State news, and morę. 
$46/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 
VPOR, Dept. G, P.O. Box 1564, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 



AGA Cookers 


Ali cast iron constniction for better 
tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 
Send $2 for 16-page color brochure. 
Classic Cookers • 90-3013 Lower Barnctt lliil 
Middlesex, VT 05602 *802-223-3620 


VERMONT HOMES, ESTATES, Land, - 

Businesses. Granger Real Estate. 802-365-7600. Vacation Rentals 

www.vermont-home.com 


MARTIN’S POND, PEACHAM CAMP, 2 

story, 3 bedrooms, screened-in porch, woodstove, 
private large lot with dock, view of undeveloped 
shoreline owned by Groton State Forest. 
802-592-3427, dprimmer@together.net 

COUNTRY AND WATERFRONT PROPER- 
TIES in the Connecticut River Valley near Dart- 
mouth College. McLaughry Associates: 
www.cozycape.com, 800-338-4705. 

STOWE, VT TIMESHARE, Fee Simple Title. 
Trapp Family Guesthouses II, week 23. 5-star, 
yellow exchange value. $7000. Contact 
aweiland@exotrope. net 

SUGARBUSH CONDOMINIUMS AND 
PROPERTY INFORMATION. Sugarbush 
Investment Properties 800-521-4550 or 
www.sugarbushvt.com 

JOHNSON: 3000+/- SQ. FT. COMMERCIAL 
BUILDING, good spot for B&B with off-street 
parking in college village! Only $89,500. Lakę 
Carmi: Ninę lots close to the water or walk to 
beach. Survey, power, septic plans. Prices start at 
$25,000. Free brochure. Marble Realty, 14 
Stafford Ave., Morrisville, VT 05661. 
1-800-439-3418. Web page: marblerealty.com 

BARRETT & COMPANY. Sales and rental of 
fine country property in southeast Vermont. Rep- 
resenting Sotheby’s International Realty. 802- 
843-2390. www.vermontpropertyforsaie.com 

HAVING COVERED THE ENTIRE STATE 
for the last three decades, perhaps I can help you. 
Brooks Barron Real Estate, 802-767-3398. 

THE WOODSTOCK CORPORATION offers 
complete real estate services in and about the 
Woodstock area. Check our website, 
www.woodstockcorp-re.com, 18 Elm Street, 
Woodstock, VT 05091. 802-457-3700. 


Services 


ABS0LUTE PEST C0NTR0L 

Specializing in least toxic control of: 

• Cluster Flies 

• Carpenter Ants 

• Fleas & Rodents 

Residential and Vacation Homes 
467-1009 State Certified & Fully Insured 7 Days 
In Vermont Cali Toll Free: 1-800-549-1009 



THE PERRY FARM - 2 bedroom fully fur- 
nished vacation rental. 1/2 hour to ski areas & 
V.A.S.T. trail on site. $350 weekly. Sleigh rides 
and other farm activities included. Brownington. 
802-754-2396. peryfarm@together.net 

STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINI¬ 
UMS for the discriminating vacationer. 
Simoneau Realty, P. O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 
05672. 802-253-4623. 

FREE VACATION RENTAL GUIDE with 
hundreds of Vermont vacation rentals. 
802-229-2433. Web site: 
http://www.vermontproperty.com 

LAKESHORE HOUSE, BARNARD, VT: 
Beautifully restored home on Silver Lakę. Rent 
one of the two apartments or the entire property. 
877-4VT-LAKE or www.lakeshorevt.com 

ARLINGTON, NEAR MANCHESTER 
SHOPPING. Two bedroom 4-season vacation 
home in woodland setting. 518-584-7931. 

CHARLOTTE: 2 LOVELY, 4 BEDROOM 
FARMHOUSES. $600-900/wk. 
http://farmhouse.homepage.com, 802-482-6319, 
andreainvt@juno.com 

MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM 
VACATIONS. Rooms and 3 bedroom apart- 
ment. Working farm. Heart of Foliage. Skiing, 
hiking &c snowmobiling. Non-smoking. No pets, 
please. Reasonable rates. 4080 Mack Mountain 
Road, West Danville, VT 05873. 802-563-2025. 

FREE VERMONT RENTALS MAGAZINE: 
State’s largest guide to hundreds of photo listings 
of OWNERS HOMES. 2nd guide covers Martha’s 
Vineyard, Nantucket & Cape Cod. Cali 
1-800-628-0558 or see 5250+ rentals online in 
color at http://cyberrentals.com 

JOHNSON, VT: MULTI-LEVEL HOME: 

Panoramie views, very private, separate sauna 
house, many decks, brooks, waterfalls, walking 
trails, screened-in porch, barbeque. Superb 
kitchen, dishwasher, W/D, 4DBs, wood stoves, 
elegantly furnished. Convenient to Stowe/shop- 
ping. Satellite TV/VCR. Spring/Summer rentals. 
$250/day, $1200/week. 845-677-5193. 


Classisfied Closing Dates: 
Summer Issue: March 15. 
Autumn Issue: June 15. 
Winter Issue: September 15 
Spring Issue: December 8. 
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Picture Postscript 



A Sugaring Season in Miniaturę 


f you’ve ever been to a sugarhouse late in 
the spring, you’ve seen tiny bottles of mapie 
syrup lined up in a window. What you 
might not know is that each bottle represents a 
day’s boiling or, in this case, a particular 30'gab 
lon drum of syrup: What you see is a day-by^day 
or drurmby-drum record of that sugaring season. 
The bottles are uniformly smali so they ftt into 
a mapie grading box where they can be conv 
pared to standard bottles and the new syrup 


graded by color. The lightest is fancy, darker is 
medium amber, darker still is dark amber. Cob 
or, along with density and flavor, result in the 
syrup’s grade. Judging from Paul O. Boisvert’s 
photograph, they madę a lot of fancy at the 
Robert Howrigan Sr. farm in Fairheld that year. 
“That’s our specialty,” Howrigan notes. The 
season starts at the upper left-hand corner of 
the window and works right and down. 

— J.C.L. 
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Paul O. Boisvert 














































hink oł the possibilities. 



Who'd have thought a double hung window 
could be so versatile? But then, this is no 
ordinary double hung. From its beautiful wood 
interior to its wood or extruded aluminum clad 


exterior, the Ultimate Double Hung features 
over 100 design improvements. Including an 
exclusive sash tracking and locking system 
that makes it easier to open, close and clean. 


Plus a host of design options that let you create 
a bok and style all your own. Whether youYe 
remodeling or building a new home, see the 
one double hung that deserves a second bok. 


For a free brochure, cali 1-888-537-8261. 


Windo 

Madę for you. 


n d D o o r s 


(Canada, 1-800-263-6161) www.marvin.com 
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Whether watching a buli moose, a soaring osprey, or camping under shady pines, 
family opportunities abound in Vermont's 52 State parks. Enjoy the excitement of 
a young angler's first fish in the morning. Then relive the moment around an 
evening campfire. To begin planning your tradition, make your State park 
reservations today. To learn about Vermont's great outdoors, visit us on the Web. 


Or hit the road-and make your first stop at a Yermont Welcome Center. 



VERMONT 

1-800-VERM0NT.eom 

FISH & WILDLIFE DEPARTMENT / www.vtfishandwildlife.com 
DEPARTMENT 0F F0RESTS, PARKS & RECREATION / www.vtstateparks.com/vl 
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